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EDITORIALS 


Wide Horizons 


NE does not need to waste time in convert- 
ing college folks to the prime necessity of 
having wide horizons. Nothing in college 

papers or from chapel platforms is more fre- 
quently lambasted than “provincialism,” “nar- 
rowness” and intellectual sectarianism of all 
kinds. 

Surely men and women who, in even a limited 
sense, are going on to an education, should have 
the boundaries of their sympathies and under- 
standing constantly pushed out. No labored ar- 
gument is required to establish that. It is, how- 
ever, one thing to sit in a quiet study and lazily 
assent to the desirability of catholicity of outlook. 
It is quite another to order our lives on such lines 
as will surely bring about the desired result. 

Men do not become broad minded, in the best 
sense of that often abused term, by chance. Shal- 
low minded they certainly will become by drift- 
ing. 

Of course, there are different ways of extend- 
ing our intellectual and spiritual horizons. One 
way which is too popular in college is by obliterat- 
ing all the finer distinctions of life. The bound- 
aries which the best experiences of the race have 
set up between good and bad, between clean and 
unclean, can for a while be disregarded and so one 
can persuade himself and a few of his weaker- 
minded friends that he is “a broad-minded col- 
lege man.” In a short time—fortunately often in 
a very short time—the experimenter, or certainly 
his more thoughtful friends, discover that he has 
not changed facts by changing their labels. Black 
is still black; dirt is still dirt, and light is still 
light. In time such a man will almost certainly 
find out that the light he pretends to have is 
darkness. 


How To See Afar 


S convinced disciples of Jesus Christ we are 
confident that the one way of acquiring and 
occupying a large new area of life is by 

having increasingly His mind. 

Every day demonstrates to a careful observer 
that the one who lives committed to Jesus’ way 
of life has ever wider reaches of life open up be- 
fore him. A great many of the stupidities of the 





day are crystallized in commonly accepted pro- 
verbs. Of these none is more foolish than that 
which says “Love is blind.” It is hate that weak- 
ens our sight and if persisted in destroys it alto- 
gether. The one who would see with ever grow- 
ing clearness must live in the high, clear atmo- 
sphere about the person of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
It’s the single eye that sees clearly. Light is for 
the righteous—never for the self-seeker. 

So the practical conclusion to which our ex- 
perience brings us is: if you would in reality 
have truly wide horizons in which there are no 
mirages, the one sure way is to commit unreserv- 
edly our ways to Him who gives ever growing 
ability to possess life that is overflowing and 
eternal in its quality and extent. If we would see 
clearly and see afar, we must work by the side of 
our light-giving Lord. 


The Need for a New Puritanism 


O we need a new Puritanism? For many of 

us the very question is provocative of a 

smile, for the word Puritanism has today a 
decidedly unpleasant connotation. We are se- 
cretly proud if we can lay claim to Puritan an- 
cestry but we resent having the name applied to 
ourselves. That probably is partly because 
Puritanism seems to mean certain rather rigid 
taboos at which modern society usually laughs. 
To us the very mention of the term brings to 
mind a series of negatives: not doing certain 
things on Sunday and not smoking or dancing or 
drinking or going to the theatre. 


At least some of these prohibitions are still 
very important, and one of them is among the 
major moral issues for Americans of this gen- 
eration. We have come to feel, however, that 
they are pretty largely aside from the main busi- 
ness of life, although they may affect it pro- 
foundly, and that a religion which keeps harp- 
ing upon them as of primary moment both loses 
by being purely negative and by passing over 
some of the weightier matters of the law. 

We usually forget, however, that at its incep- 
tion Puritanism was in essence very different 
from this. It means first of all, reality in the 
Christian life, the purging of the existing Church 
of ceremonies and practices which to the Puri- 
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tans made for moral corruption and insincerity. 
The Puritan differed from the Separatist in loving 
the old Church and wishing to preserve it, but he 
wished it cleansed of accretions of past centuries 
which to him seemed partially to have paganized 
it. In the next place, the Puritan believed that 
certain social institutions of his day were so cor- 
rupt that the Christ-like attitude to take toward 
them was one of condemnation and complete 
separation. Some of these institutions as they 
then existed certainly richly deserved his censure 
and he did right in attacking them. In the last 
place, the Puritans. wished to build a Christian 
social order. It was this desire which led many 
of them to America, that here in an entirely fresh 
environment they might erect a new England 
which would be genuinely Christian. It was 
this same desire which led those who stayed in 
old England to attempt the more difficult task of 
rebuilding the structure of the mother country. 

With some of the methods of the Puritan and 
with many of his acts we may find ourselves in 
entire disaccord, but the times demand a revival 
of zeal for his main objectives. We need, first of 
all, to make our churches minister more directly 
than at present to a vital Christian life and to 
free them from various accretions of the past 
which may once have had meaning but which 
now obscure the living God. And yet we need 
to do this not by breaking away from the churches 
that have nurtured us and to whom we are bound 
by ties of affection and gratitude, but by chang- 
ing them and charging them with new life. In 
the next place—and this is today even more im- 
portant—we need those who will make up their 
minds that certain social institutions are wrong 
and that the only Christian attitude toward them 
is one of indignant condemnation. What shall we 
say, for example, of the luxury on our campuses 
and in many of our fraternity houses? What of 
the pagan way in which many so-called Christian 
students face their life work? What of betting 
and other forms of gambling? What of the snob- 
bishness engendered by our fraternity and club 
systems and by our separate college communities? 
What of political deals on our campuses? What 
of racial intolerance and contempt? What of 
laxity in matters of sex? What of smutty stories? 
What, moreover, shall we.say of an industrial 
system which hides behind what it calls economic 
laws—as though these were the immutable dic- 
tates of God—to condemn some men to grinding 
poverty and unhealthful and unmoral conditions 
of labor, and to make possible for others lux- 
urious self-indulgence? What, moreover, shall 
we say of war and of the causes that make for 
war? For all of these—and more, we need those 
who will come out with a ringing and uncompro- 
mising condemnation. And then, finally, we need 
those who will not be content with negatives but 
will try to build positively, in this world that has 
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ceased to be new, a political, economic and social 
order which will be Christian. Too many of us 
have grown flabby in our Christian lives. We 
need to take our faith seriously. We need a re- 
vival of the spirit that was the creative force in 
Puritanism at its best. This is at least part of 
the message of the Indianapolis Convention and 
the Christian forces on our campuses need to give 
it earnest heed. 


Concerning the Movement 


667 FNEAM OPENS UP TOO LATE’’—so runs many a 
7 college headline. In the last quarter, the 
team let loose with a terrific attack that 
rushed the opposition off its feet, but it was too 
late to win. 

We wonder how many thousands of cabinet 
members in the last twenty-five years have 
realized in the last quarter of their course that 
they had not “opened up.” Every day we hear 
college men say that if they had only realized 
what it was all about, and if they could have a 
chance to go through again, they would really 
do something. 

3ye and bye this present college year will slip 
off. The weeks get by before we know what is 
happening. Before we knew it, it was Thanks- 
giving, then Christmas, and now before us loom 
mid-year examinations—and just around the cor- 
ner is Easter with a new cabinet and new men 
under the burden. 

It is not too late for this year’s administration 
to retrieve the year so far unworthy of them. 


The 


ways 


Student Association Movement has al- 
aimed to help students in the area of 
their vocational problems. We are therefore in- 
terested in following the fortunes of the Fel- 
lowship of Christian Life Service,whose latest out- 
looks and plans are reported in another column. 
It will be noted that these are in the direction of 
meeting the serious questions raised by the Na- 
tional Student Council of the Y. M. C. A. at its 
last two meetings as it viewed “with apprehen- 
sion the independent development of many loosely 
related movements with their conferences, coun- 
cils, staffs of secretaries, publications, etc., which 
cannot but result in serious division and lessened 
effectiveness of Christian forces.” 


We have a living fellowship with students of 
other lands through the work among them 
of our former members. A spur to our slug- 
gish interest in internationalism may be found 
here, though we regret that more of our Asso- 
ciations do not realize it. We have just seen 
Conrad Hoffmann off on a Christmas boat to take 
up again the executive leadership of European 
Student Relief. February will see the departure 
of three of our colleagues to the corners of the 
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world. Charles D. Hurrey brings the big busi- 
ness of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
to our attention as he starts for Australia and 
New Zealand via Manila. Eugene Barnett and 
Arthur Rugh, with their families, start for China, 
the former as foreign advisor to the student Y. M. 
C. A.’s in that country and the latter to help them 
forward in their Bible study work. 

Through our Foreign Department as well as 
through the Federation we may keep our eyes 
constantly and helpfully on a wide horizon. There 
are certain broad-minded students, perhaps not 
yet members, whom we might yet induce to say 
“I’m for the Association if it is really interested 
in such Big Business.” Without these tangible 
connections in world brotherhood, with the con- 
sequent demands they lay upon us, our easy talk 
of world affairs would become academic and im- 
poverished. 


What, after all, does American college edu- 
cation amount to? What is it doing to its 
raw material? Do the side-shows of college 
life, in President Wilson’s phrase, “swallow up 
the main circus?” The reception to the dis- 
cussion of these questions in THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN during the fall has shown how ready the 
members of the Association and their friends are 
to deal with these questions. They see the im- 
possibility of isolating themselves from the edu- 
cational situation of which they are a part. They 
admit they have a Christian duty of thought and 
real study. 

The Editorial Committee makes no attempt at 
this time to summarize this discussion or to end 
it. In our willingness to face frankly our na- 
tional weakness and sins in this particular, we 
may have obeyed an honorable impulse; but at 
least one value in our system has been largely 
overlooked. Many of the distractions and evils 
which have been pointed out are by-products of 
one very great good—that is, the availability of 
education for all. America has thrown open 
the doors of higher education to all seekers. 
Huxley wanted to build an educational ladder 
from the gutter to the university for all boys and 
girls. Others have dreamed that. Our country 
has courageously tackled the job. We believe 
this is worth doing—it is an epoch-making prec- 
edent. If in the pathway of that great effort we 
have not yet learned to deal entirely with its in- 
cidental defects, that is no reason why we should 
become panicky or cease the search. 

We hope none of our friends get the impres- 
sion that we are merely drifting in the field of 
higher education. Our educational leaders are 
not wholly devoid of ideas or ideals. Indeed, cer- 
tain of our foreign friends believe there is some- 
thing to be said for this open-door policy of free 
higher education for the poor as well as the rich, 
for women as well as for men. Note these words 


from Professor Spurgeon of the University of 
London and a member of the important Commit- 
tee on British Education: “In the special task 
that lies before us in England, of the refashioning 


‘of our education in closest relation to life 


I believe that America, of all countries in the 
world, is the one that can teach us most.” 


During the months ahead THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
intends to deal with certain of the essential ideals 
in American education, making a careful effort to 
point our experiments of value and promise. This 
will suggest that our Student Christian Move- 
ment has a duty to support in this field those edu- 
cational prophets who are leading us toward the 
light. 


The Courage of Faith 


—-AITH is nothing else than reason grown 
courageous,” says Dr. Jacks in his “Religious 
Perplexities,’” and he voices a truth that is 

the keynote of the new spirit welling up in the 
world. 


A nationally prominent football player sat be- 
side my desk tonight and said: “I do not drink 
because my mother does not want me to. The 
others laugh; but that is a real reason with me.” 
Faith in a mother’s word cost that boy more fight- 
ing against the current, more courage, than was 
called forth in all his gridiron battles. 


A handful of students saw a world in the black- 
ness of ignorance and superstition. They pitted 
their lives against the impossible task in one of 
the greatest ventures of faith the modern world 
has known—and the Student Volunteer Movement 
was born. That was covrage crystal-clear, com- 
parable only to acts of war that won the Vic- 
torian Cross, or Congressional Medal. 


Today reason has progressed to challenge faith 
to endless reaches of courage. In an age where 
miracles are our daily breath, dare we believe the 
power of God can do greater things than these? 
Reason itself would show us great unexplored 
areas of forces and laws—can courage lend us 
faith to enter therein before the scientist enters? 


Dare we pray for an absent friend? a needy 
campus? a morally stagnant nation? a world re- 
verting to pagan passions? Dare we pray, and 
stake our whole religious faith on getting results? 
Truly we lack courage in our faith. 


We must cross the sea of doubt to the land of 
faith. Reason is our ferry boat and courage plies 
the oars. Arriving, we will set loose forces in the 
world of human hearts that will beyond imagina- 
tion quicken the process of the coming of the 
Kingdom of love on earth. 


FRANK OLMSTEAD 
Penn. State College. 








The Indianapolis Convention 


By S. Ralph Harlow 


URS it is to go forth and put into the task of 
the long day, the light and glory of the dawn 
seen from the mountain tops of vision and 

fellowship together at Indianapolis. The light and 
heat of its rising will be felt in quickening redemp- 
tive life to the ends of the earth. Who, looking 
over that sea of young and earnest faces, listening 
to those words of fearless declaration as the re- 
ports of the discussion groups were presented, will 
dare to say that this was not the greatest gather- 
ing of young men and women, seeking the will of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ for every way of 
life, that history has recorded? 

We are entering upon a new heroic epoch in the 
life and fellowship of our North American Student 
Christian Movement. The dawn is here! We at 
Indianapolis saw the morning break. “Since In- 
dianapolis” may come to mean a recognition of 
new life on a thousand campuses and in tens of 
thousands of lives. Words are not adequate to 
reproduce for those not present the impressive- 
ness of those days. When will man ever learn to 
convey through printer’s ink the contagion of per- 
sonality infused with a magnificent spiritual 
vision? Has even Scripture been able to repro- 
duce the fellowship of Christ? 

Let us not dwell on the size of the Convention; 
an average attendance at the platform meetings of 
more than six thousand might easily have ren- 
dered it unwieldy. The elaborate program might 
have wrecked the gathering irretrievably had a 
spirit of mere formalism or emotional enthusiasm 
been in evidence. The significance of Indianapolis 
was not the outburst, but the sense of reserve. 
We were never in the clouds; yet never have I at- 
tended a student convention nearer to the moun- 
tain heights of outlook with feet upon the solid 
rock. There was a freedom from cant, conven- 
tional phraseology, and pious platitude, and yet 
there was nothing strange or startling. Sincerity 
rather than novelty marked the utterances and 
actions of the Convention. 


A New Consciousness of Movement 


It does not seem too strong an utterance to 
affirm that the pain of new ideas and clearer in- 
sight with which we have wrestled during these 
past terrific years of warfare and perplexity, 
brought to birth at Indianapolis a consciousness of 
our Movement as a student movement. For the 
first time in our generation it seemed to me we 
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had the courage to be wholly and completely our- 
selves. Often in our conferences there seems to 
be an imitative element, however slight, or the 
evidence of past tradition. We should reverence 
whatever in the past served its day, but only the 
living realities and needs of our present crowded 
hour ought to be given a place in such important 
and precious moments. 

In a recent article appearing in The Century, 
Glenn Frank calls upon Protestantism to nail to 
the doors of the churches the thesis of a new Re- 
formation which would complete the work the 
first Reformation failed to do. At Indianapolis 
headway was made toward nailing such a thesis to 
the walls of our Christian colleges. 


All the externals of this great convention moved 
swiftly and smoothly. The city proved a gracious 
host. Everywhere we received kindly greetings; 
a spirit of genuine Christmas-tide was in the air. 
Last, but not least, the men of the police force of 
the city were courteous to a degree that calls for 
special recognition. Great credit is due to all the 
host of men and women, who, for months, have 
given time and thought to make this gathering a 
success, that the material and physical needs of so 
large a group might not interfere with their re- 
ceiving the full significance of the spiritual con- 
tribution of the days in Indianapolis. To the 
ushers, to the quartet, to all who helped produce 
that splendid singing and musical expression of 
the conference feeling, high praise is due. 


The Will of the Convention 


The outstanding impression of the Convention 
as a whole was that the conscience of Christ be- 
came the will of the Convention. “Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ Jesus” might 
well have been the watchword of those days. 


In importance I would put the discussion groups 
first and the platform meetings second. Those dis- 
cussion groups were inspiring and provocative of 
thought. I attended eight such groups, remaining 
long enough in each to catch the spirit and senti- 
ment of the discussion. All interest centred 
around two problems—War, and Race Relation- 
ships—the last named centering around the negro 
problem in America. The platform addresses 
tended to focus attention toward these problems, 
though we might have spent more time with profit 
on the present industrial unrest. Paul Blanshard 
did more than merely interest us. 
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I must pay tribute to the southern students of 
our fellowship. Never have I listened to more 
fearless witness to the desire to find and apply the 
mind of Christ to our race problem than came 


from the lips of those men and women from south - 


of Mason and Dixon’s line. If they go back to 
their college communities and to their own towns 
and families to apply the way of life as Jesus 
taught it, and as we found it together at Indian- 
apolis, they take up the hardest task to which ever 
Christian students of this country have been 
called. Most of what was said from the Conven- 
tion platform and in the discussion groups on this 
flaming question was based on truth. But it was 
not the whole truth. The Blue Ridge conference 
last June gave me an insight which few of our 
northern students and not many of our leaders 
seemed to have. By that I mean a consciousness 
of the patient endeavors which the southern sec- 
tion of our Movement has already put forth to 
meet this problem in a Christlike way. It is not 
within my task to elaborate on this but it is the 
business of those who address such gatherings or 
attempt to take part in intelligent discussion on 
this problem to learn the facts. These facts are 
just as available as statistics of illiteracy, mob vio- 
lence and lynchings. 

Out of this discussion, with almost no dissent- 
ing voice from the five thousand-odd undergrad- 
uate delegates in the fifty groups, came the con- 
viction that to every race, irrespective of color or 
nationality, and to every individual of those races, 
the way of justice and of Christ demands that we 
seek to give and share an equal opportunity for 
physical, economic, educational, political, social, 
moral and religious development. This does not 
necessarily imply intermarriage. The predomi- 
nant feeling of both the colored and white dele- 
gates seemed to be against intermarriage. Any 
law, however, or custom, no matter how supported 
by tradition and sentiment, which stands in the 


way of development is unchristian and undemo- 
cratic. 


The Question of War 

The discussion on war deserves a separate ar- 
ticle. I cannot attempt to cover even the main 
points. It was heated, prolonged, and the conclu- 
sions were divided. Two extra sessions, called out- 
side the regular convention program, packed to 
the doors the large auditoriums where they were 
held. Contentions and narrow viewpoints were 
few; there seemed an earnest desire to arrive at a 
common mind in regard to the truth. One fact 
must have been brought home with great vivid- 
ness to the government officer sent to “investi- 
gate” just what was taking place; namely, that 
the soul of our Movement and the heart of this 
fellowship of Christian students is unmistakably 
and entirely against the spirit of militarism and 


the institution of war. Sherwood Eddy hurled his 
challenge at us that in every country of the world 
the students are in revolt, except in America. In 
those tense and fearless moments of discussion on 
war one might offer the suggestion that there at 
least were the seeds of spiritual revolt. 

The hands of more than four thousand students 
went instantly up to signify their conviction that 
America should enter the League of Nations— 
which our government informs us is “a closed 
issue,” one with which “we as a nation are no 
longer concerned.” At Indianapolis spiritual prin- 
ciples were larger than party programs and noth- 
ing is closed for us that is alive in the heart of 
God. The spiritual principles of fifty nations in 
relation to world peace and international comity 
are now centered specifically in the League. 

The consensus of opinion of the Convention was 
divided as to what the conduct of a Christian 
should be in time of war, but not a platoon could 
have been mustered there of those who held that 
it was our duty as followers of Christ to take up 
arms at the country’s call without respect or con- 
sideration for the cause which led to the war. 
Two-thirds of the Convention raised their hands 
on the proposition that we might take up arms as 
Christians after every effort of the World Court 
and the League had failed to stop the hand of an 
oppressor. At least six hundred went on record 
that for them the way of Christ involved an entire 
and utter repudiation of war and its methods and 
that under no circumstances whatsoever would 
they engage in it again. 

These discussion groups not only stirred one 
with a deep emotion of what God has wrought in 
the hearts of our American students since the war, 
but they were also serious indictments of our en- 
tire American educational system and the religious 
educational program of the churches. For these 
discussions revealed a woeful ignorance of facts. 
Earnest and vivid as were the ideas presented, the 
basic facts were lacking for an intelligent discus- 
sion of our outstanding national and international 
problems. Some of the statements as to the 
effect of intermarriage between races were ludic- 
rous from the point of view of the latest biological 
research. Any real knowledge of the causes un- 
derlying war was fearfully lacking. In other 
words, the Convention revealed the failure of 
many colleges and churches to train an intelligent 
conscience toward our greatest problems. These 
discussion groups at Indianapolis ought to lead to 
an intelligent intellectual revolt on the part of the 
Christian students of this land, and a demand for 
a radical change in the average curriculum. 

Without exception the platform addresses start- 
ed with the premise that if the world is to be 
brought to Christ, America must start house clean- 
ing. There was little that was platitudinous and 
no Pharisaic pride in these convention addresses. 
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There was an inherent distrust of unballasted and 
undirected emotionalism in most of them, whether 
it was Canon Woods, who must have helped many 
thinking students to believe, and, let us trust, 
many more believing students to think—or Dr. 
Cheng, pleading for China. There burned in them 
all a challenge to a new and sublime task of evan- 
gelizing our generation with the spirit of Christ. 


Leaders Old and New 

One cannot pass by one thing of such great im- 
portance to an understanding of this convention 
as the changing aspect of the leadership of our 
Movement. On the platform, but not among those 
presiding, sat such men as John R. Mott, Robert 
E. Speer, Harlan P. Beach, and a dozen other out- 
standing figures of previous conventions, men, in 
fact, who made those conventions what they were. 
But the leaders of this convention were the 
younger men and women of the rising generation. 
It must have brought a wonderful thrill to some 
of those older men who have put their life-blood 
into our student movement to note the change. 
How well they can cry out, “To you we throw the 
torch; be yours to lift it high.” There can be no 
question in their minds that this younger genera- 
tion will “keep faith” as they take up the torch. 

Down to us has been handed a priceless herit- 
age, built upon mighty foundations, the chief cor- 
ner stone of which is Jesus Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied. However social the messages of this Con- 
vention, they were all Christ-centered. No one 
claimed that our hope of finding a solution for 
these most exciting of problems of our day lies 
anywhere save in Jesus and His way of life. 
Voices of men struggling to make Christ and His 
program a reality on our nearest campus and of 
men from the outposts of Arabia’s deserts or 
from under the Great Wall of China struck this 
as their key note. India, Africa, Japan, England, 
Canada and America joined hands with them in 
this affirmation of a Saviour, born in a stable and 
working at a carpenter’s bench, crucified on a 
Cross, but risen Lord to whom all the crowns 
belong. 

There is no time and space to tell of the splendid 
exhibit, nor can I more than mention the fact that 
on one afternoon we had denominational meetings 
and on another forums where various opportuni- 
ties for life service were taken up. 

In the closing session, when Robért Wilder 
stood while the entire convention paid affectionate 
recognition to this man’s great vision and Christ- 
like faith, some moving moments followed. Ar- 
thur Rugh, about to sail for China, and others, 
brought us face to face with the world’s needs on 
its outermost circle. For though the psychology of 
the convention and the discussion groups and 
many of the addresses led us to consider the non- 
Christian aspects of America’s life, we also saw 
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in those days that these issues belong to no one 
land and that they cannot be solved by a nation 
thinking only of itself. On that last night the ex- 
tensive as well as the intensive nature of our spir- 
itual enterprise found emphasis. Other messages 
from overseas had been given—instructive, stir- 
ring, helpful, especially the dramatic calls from 
Africa and India. But on the last night we faced 
the whole task as something in which we must be 
willing and ready to share if the task is to be done 
at home or overseas. 

In the very closing moments Studdert Kennedy 
again stood before us as he had at the opening 


session. This man, short of stature, suffering 
constantly from a terrible gas attack in the 


trenches of France, is aglow with such spiritual 
vision and passion as only one called to be an 
apostle of the Cross can claim. In the quiet of 
the devotional period he appealed to us to visualize 
with closed eyes some of the scenes from the Sav- 
iour’s life which might help us to renew our fel- 
lowship with him. 


After the Convention—What! 


As the Convention broke up the great organ 
pealed out, “Blest be the tie that binds our hearts 
in Christian love.” Our hearts caught up the 
music and set it to spiritual harmonies till it 
“rolled from soul to soul.” Jt was a great 
convention. It did something for this stu- 
dent generation which needed to be done perhaps 
more than any one other thing. It wnited the en- 
tire American Student Christian Movement in a 
desire to find the conscience and the will of Christ 
for every phase of life. We went away deter- 
mined to be better Christians than when we came. 
Could any convention have done more? 

However inexhaustible our enthusiasm may 
seem, no matter how eager we may be to put to 
the test our newly discovered affections in the face 
of practical problems, if the will to endure is lack- 
ing in that rapidly approaching hour when cool 
indifference or sneering jest or “practical reason- 
ing” would mock our dreams, we cannot keep 
faith. Pray God that our enthusiasm and affec- 
tion lay hold on our wills, that our capacity for 
service keep pace witih our rekindled emotions. 
For whether these great hours are to be trans- 
lated into service will depend, not only upon our 
capacity for enthusiasm, but the measure of will 
power we can bring to bear upon these problems 
to which under Christ’s inspiring leadership we 
dedicate ourselves anew. 

The closing paragraphs of this article are being 
written on a train between Albany and Spring- 
field. The car is full of college students return- 
ing from vacations. They are clean-cut, clear- 
eyed, good-to-look-at young Americans. A large 
number are playing bridge and their conversations 
do not even remotely suggest ahything of Indian- 
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apolis. Between these lines I wish I might insert 
some of the interesting gossip across the aisle. 
You would know the color of Mary’s dress at 
Helen’s tea and learn how “wonderful” the cakes 
and ices were at the Old Colony dance where they 
saw the New Year in. For a moment I wish there 
were no new wars for old and that we had all 
been born absolutely color blind and I could go 
over and say, “Just how were those cakes frost- 
ed?” Now they are humming a song. I like it. 
jut way back somewhere there rises surging in 
me that last great welling of the organ. 


“When we asunder part, it gives us inward 
pain; 
But we shall still be joined in heart.” 


Yes, we-at Indianapolis had an unusual oppor- 


tunity of facing problems which are perhaps sub- 
conscious even in these boys and girls around me 
who were not there with us. 


As I look up and down the aisle I wish that all 
the students in this car might have shared with 
us the experience of those great days, and I am 
wondering just what is going to happen to them 
when they get back on the campus and mingle 
with us again. For before the problems of inter- 
national relationships, or industrial unrest, or 
racial questions can be rightly solved these boys 
and girls in this car, who were not at Indianapolis, 
must also catch the vision. And I suppose what 
insofar as we are able to reveal in our lives and 
spirit what we caught there, will they come to 
share the vision with us. 


The Convention’s Significance 


to American Education 
By D. J. Fleming 


ryNHAT an educational experiment of far- 
reaching significance had been embodied in 
this Convention was the conviction of every 
thoughtful person there. Educators' may well 


| take note of it, for back to nine hundred cam- 


puses will unquestionably go an invigorating ex- 
perience of group thinking which will cause in- 


/ creased dissatisfaction with certain paternal, au- 
| thoritative, spoon-fed, lecture-dominated aspects 


of collegiate instruction in America. 

The central feature of this experiment was the 
forty-nine discussion groups into which the 6,155 
delegates were divided, and the partial correla- 
tion between group discussions and platform ad- 
dresses. Four outstanding world issues had been 
raised in pre-convention discussion pamphlets 
with the intent of bringing students face to face 
with racial discrimination, economic injustice, in- 
ternational strife, and the significance of youth 
movements throughout the world. The first four 


| major addresses of the convention took up these 








same four issues. 

Danger of Curricula Unrelated to Interests 

It is an open secret that the discussion leaders 
fully expected the discussions to center on some 
phase of industry or war. As a matter of fact, 
When in each group an unbiased attempt was 
made to let the discussions follow student inter- 
ests, it proved to be overwhelmingly on race. 
To the great credit of these leaders, race was 
taken up. If these leaders, near to the student 
mind, so failed to sense the dominant interest, 
how much more must our curriculum makers fail 


to meet the living interests of the student body! 
If curricula may wisely be built out of material 
extrinsic to student interests, educators may pay 
no heed to this. But if curricula should be vitally 
connected with material of intrinsic interest to the 
pupil, then we may see in this both a warning 
and an example of adjustment. For just such an 
adjustment the discussion leaders had been pre 
pared through four sessions of preliminary dis- 
cussion with one another under expert guidance. 

Thus fundamental consideration for educators 
arising from the Convention has to do with the 
nature of the curriculum. May it safely be 
planned quite irrespective of the actual and im- 
mediate interests of the pupil? Is a professor 
willing to begin where the students are in a cer- 
tain area of thought with the conviction that, 
if this initial interest is pursued with thorough- 
ness, fundamental and vital issues will sooner or 
later come out? Do professors need to rethink 
the function of lectures and correlate them to tu- 
torial or preceptorial groups where student 
thought is given a chance for expression and de- 
velopment in the presence of experts? Do they 
believe in letting social thinking develop a hunger 
for lectures and readings giving relevant data? 
Have professors a real and expectant respect for 
the creative personalities of their pupils which 
develops in them originality and thought power? 

Breaking Up Student Passivity 

There is the conviction that our colleges do not 
sufficiently develop vigorous, independent thinking 
on the part of students. These discussion groups 
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were an attempt to break into this passivity, and 
their success in this regard is in part evidenced 
by the official estimate that half the total regis- 
tration took part in the discussions. In another 
way this end was furthered by the provision of 
an hour each day when the various major speak- 
ers of that day could be met, each in a separate 
center. These opportunities were eagerly seized 
by the students, groups of from 100 to 500 
hungrily clinging to the frank, free chance for 
question and answer in these all too limited pe- 
riods. Furthermore, the provision of twenty- 
three forums gave an opportunity for the elec- 
tive principle and in many of these forums the 
actual order and emphasis was determined by the 
expressed interests of the students, suiting expert 
information on the types of Christian service 
abroad to felt needs for this as discovered. 


Personalizing Issues and Convictions 

Unquestionably convictions were changed and 
heroic purposes formed as the result of the Con- 
vention. In no small part this was the result not 
merely of platform addresses but of face to face 
contact in discussion groups with persons em- 
bodying knowledge or conviction differing from 
one’s own. There was no herding of people of 
one mind together. By the plan of group forma- 
tion the individuals of each delegation were as- 
signed to different groups, making an intersec- 
tional exchange of views possible. Men and 
women, North and South, East and West, were 
together in these groups. In them were 325 
foreign students, representing forty different 
countries. Thus for the first time on this scale 
did students of different races come together over 
common problems. For the first time in their 
lives many heard the negro position stated by in- 
telligent negroes who mingled on terms of equal- 
ity on the floor of the Convention and in the dis- 
cussion groups. In one group a young man who 
had spoken sincerely but most disparagingly on 
the lack of capacity of the negro race apologized 
after the meeting to a refined, dignified, and mani- 
festly well informed and educated negro girl, say- 
ing good humoredly, ‘‘Well, I never saw one like 
you before.” Many of the national and interna- 
tional problems were personalized before them 
in a way that awakened concern. Do our col- 
leges take pain to let the students see both sides, 
and to meet not the straw-made effigies of con- 
trary positions, but those same contrary convic- 
tions embodied vitally in human personalities? 


Mutual Interaction of Lecture and Discussion 


From an educational standpoint there should 
have been a period for discussion each day with 
continuous mutual interaction between platform 
address and discussion groups, the speakers giv- 
ing pertinent data and sincerely held convictions 
as a basis for further discussion, and the discus- 
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sion giving data to the speaker as to the state of 
the student mind being addressed. But provi- 
sion had been made for two discussion periods 
only, and after the afternoon of the second day 
the discussions and the program as previously 
arranged followed uncorrelated lines. That one 
speaker consciously neglected to get in touch with 
the discussion groups for fear he would have to 
change his address may have its parallel in pro- 
fessors whose class notes would be seriously disar- 
ranged if they knew too much about the inter- 
ests and reactions of their pupils. 
General Conclusions 

From this experience certain conclusions be- 
came manifest and led many a thoughtful ob- 
server to consider it as a grave indictment of our 
collegiate education. A demand might well come 
that educational institutions throughout the 
United States give more attention to the real ques- 
tions of the day. It was plain that in general the 
colleges had failed to enable their students to 
pick out vital issues. They had not enabled them 
to think internationally. They had not provided 
them with data upon which could be carried on an 
intelligent discussion of the issues of most con- 
cern to them. To all too many it was a new 
thrill to have their thought and experience de- 
sired and respected on the theory that only as 
each contributed his or her best could the finest 
group conviction be obtained. Too many had 
there for the first time to learn to be open-minded 
to convictions held by others with an earnestness 
and honesty equal to their own. Too many had 
for the first time in their lives been brought to a 
face-to-face interchange of thought with concrete 
human beings holding radically different opinions 
from their own. The colleges had not prepared 
their students sufficiently to distinguish between 
propagandists, intent on carrying their own posi- 
tions, and the earnest witnessing to convictions 
backed up by facts, along with an open mind to 
the possible truth in positions taken by others. 

The Convention was far from being perfect 
when looked at, as we are now doing, from an 
educational standpoint. Many quite failed to see 
the connection between the subjects taken up in 
the discussion groups and the avowed objects of 
the Convention as foreign missionary. No single 
educational ideal lay back of the Convention. 
Only a small place and to a large extent an unre- 
lated place was given to the discussion groups. 
Those who urged the trial had to accept the lim- 
ited opportunity and make a venture at great risk, 
hoping that a demonstration under even unfavor- 
able circumstances might vindicate their methods 
and principles. That what was thought of by some 
as a side show became a central and approved fea- 
ture of the Convention is a vindication of the 
hope of those most responsible for 
through this work. 
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Hitching Indianapolis to College Life 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 


OW different are our campuses to be, be- 
H cause of Indianapolis? This will be the 
most immediate test of the success of the 
Convention. Are the five wonderful days to be 
merely a memory of a deep stirring of emotions, 
or are they to result in real transformations in 
lives and in new and profoundly hopeful move- 
ments which will begin on our campuses and will 
spread from them throughout the world at large? 

Are our campuses to be different places so- 
cially? Are we delegates to be the center from 
which will radiate fresh toleration and active 
good-will—the negro for the white and the white 
for the negro, and both of them for the Jew, for 
the foreign-born American and for the students 
from other lands? Are our fraternities to become 
less the breeders of luxury, exclusiveness and 
snobbery? Are some of us to start new social 
organizations more democratic than the old? 

Are we to be centers of greater intellectual 
honesty and activity? Are we going to continue 
to do just enough to “get by”; or to set as our 
goal grades which will insure us election to Phi 
Beta Kappa—an objective which is morally about 
on the same plane—or are we going at our class 
room work with greater real interest and firmer 
determination to find the truth? Are we going to 
be serious in our resolution to study our present 
world through history, economics and sociology 
and to find through the applied natural sciences 
and through philosophy, psychology, and our 
study of the Christian religion, a means of mak- 
ing it better? 

Are our extra-curriculum activities to be more 
nearly Christian—our athletics innocent of cor- 
ruption; our games less expensive and freer from 
betting ; our social affairs simpler and more whole- 
some; our publications less expensive, and our 
elections emancipated from politics? Is our 
speech to be cleaner and are our imaginations to 
be purer? 

Are our religious activities and organizations 
to be more nearly Christian? Are we merely to 
go through the form of being religious and to 
maintain Associations which bear the name of 
Christ because it is the decent thing to do, or are 
these to center around groups of men and women 
who are deeply in earnest, who themselves are 
finding Christ’s secret of power over sin and who 
are really concerned about helping others to find 
t? Are our Associations to be content with fol- 
lowing old programs or are they to be eager to 





find God’s will and to apply our Christian gospel 
to all phases of our modern life? 

What are our relations to the Liberal Clubs, 
and the activities stimulated by the League for 
Industrial Democracy and the National Student 
Forums? These organizations are immensely 
hopeful, but unless they are Christian they will 
breed selfishness, cynicism, class warfare and a 
type of radicalism which takes a scornful atti- 
tude toward existing institutions but is either en- 
tirely inactive or merely destructive. Our Chris- 
tian Associations need these organizations and 
these organizations need our Christian Associa- 
tions. Our “Youth Movement” which seems to be 
coming, if it is to be of the largest usefulness, 
must be actuated by the spirit of Christ. 

Is our use of money to be more nearly Chris- 
tian? Is Indianapolis to lead to larger giving to 
the Student Friendship Fund or is our sympathy 
for Europe to be a fleeting and meaningless emo- 
tion? Is there to come fresh giving to missions? 
Are the budgets of our existing college and uni- 
versity undertakings abroad to be benefited, and 
are there to arise new undertakings like Yale-in- 
China, and Princeton-in-Peking? 

Are we to face up to our life work in a more 
Christian way? Are men going to lay down as a 
prerequisite in their choice of a profession, a 
motor car, a comfortable home on the avenue, 
and an income sufficient to put their children easily 
through college? If the Convention is really suc- 
cessful there will be even greater offering of life 
for missions and the ministry at home than in 
other years and there will be those who, while 
not giving themselves to these professions, will 
give them devoted backing and will go into the 
so-called secular professions with the same spirit 
that should actuate those who are in the direct 
service of the Church? 

Is American impact on foreign countries to be 
more nearly Christian because of our gathering 
together? Will our student generation take a 
more active and intelligent interest in foreign 
affairs? Will the United States be any nearer to 
entry into the League of Nations? Will the end 
of war come any more quickly? Will all of us 
learn to discuss more tolerantly the question of 
whether a Christian should ever engage in war 
and then act more courageously on our decision, 
whatever that may be? 

Will the whole foreign missionary enterprise 
benefit by Indianapoils? Will our campuses see 
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any more clearly the relation of missions to the 
questions that the Convention raised? Will they 
see the indisputable fact that the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise is more urgently demanded by 
present conditions than it has been for centuries 
and that its maintenance and reenforcement is 
the highest statesmanship? Will we see more 
clearly our proper relation to the churches which 
have risen from the foreign missionary activity 
of the past century? Will there be a fresh out- 
pouring of life into our Volunteer Bands, with the 
motive of service, and not of dominating those to 
whom they go? 

As to ways and means of answering these ques- 
tions, there is no need that advice be given here. 
The January issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
prove helpful and there have already gone to each 
delegate lists of specific suggestions. Still others 
will doubtless emerge on our campuses. It is not 
so much for methods that one looks and longs, 


although these are 
burst of Christian 


necessary, but for a new 
consecration and _ vision. 
Some of us believe the Convention to have 
been the greatest in our experience, not so 
much because of the addresses, although these 
were great, but because of what we saw emerg- 
ing from the present student generation. We 
may well be at the beginning of a deepening and 
a broadening in the life of our colleges, a new 
period in the life of the Christian Church and in 
the application of our Christian gospel to all 
phases of the world’s life. If this comes about it 
will be because men and women have agonized in 
prayer, have dared to be unpopular and have 
taken Christ seriously as Lord and Master. If 
these new movements really arise and if In- 
dianapolis helped to give them impetus and form, 
we can all of us be profoundly grateful and hope- 
ful. The burden of moral and religious leader- 
ship in the world just now should rest upon 
America. Are we to be true to our mission? 


The Commitment of Life 


By John R. Mott 


HAT is involved in committing our lives 
to Jesus Christ? It means an act of choice 
or surrender. We definitely choose Jesus 

Christ as our Guide and Leader in all that per- 
tains to the investment of our lives. We place 
ourselves definitely at His disposal. We yield 
irrevocably to the control of Christ the lives 
which hitherto we have sought to direct and con- 
trol. After this most significant and most mo- 
mentous initial act, the commitment of our lives 
to Jesus Christ involves an attitude, a process, a 
life of willing, heroic and glad obedience to Him 
as Lord. In choosing Him as Lord we burn the 
bridges between our past life and our new life; 
henceforth we do not reopen this question. We 
never withdraw ourselves from His unerring 
hand, His almighty hand, His loving hand, His 
pierced hand—and the pierced hand invariably 
points to limitless opportunities and to indescrib- 
able need. In other words, commitment to 
Christ as Lord does not signify an occasional at- 
tempt to do His will but rather a perpetual ex- 
pression of His mind and will in word, deed and 
influence. This attitude or life of acknowledg- 
ment of the Lordship of Christ involves the cul- 
tivation of the habit of finding out what His will 
is and then proceeding to do it. It thus involves 
the earnest employment of the intellect as well 
as the steady action of the will. It is of course 





NOTE This article is an extract from an address 
Indianapolis Conventioi 
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primarily an attitude and activity of the will. 

It is a wonderful power which each student 
here possesses—the power of will, the power to 
choose, the power to decide, the power to take 
initiative. The weakest student within the sound 
of my voice, the one with the most palsied will, 
possesses this marvelous power. Each one knows 
right now that he has this power. God did not 
make us mere machines. He does not force Him- 
self upon us. With Him the value of the will 
lies in its freedom. 


Our wills are ours we know not how: 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine. 


At times we hear the mistaken remark: ‘That 
man has too much will.”’” There is no such thing 
as having too much will. The question is as to 
the purpose, ideals, motives and ambitions which 
are guiding the will. Or again we hear it said: 
“You must break your will, or give it up.” Not 
so. Rather the life of commitment to Christ 
means that we merge or blend our wills with that 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God. The 
word uttered by Christ Himself in that most sol- 
emn hour in the garden leads us into the depth 
of the meaning of it all: “Thy will be done.” It 
is a declaration of renunciation; that is, we cease 
to regard ourselves as the center of the universe. 
Moreover, it is a declaration of acceptance; that 
is, we accept Him henceforth and forever as the 
center of our lives and therefore of our pur- 
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poses, decisions and activities. Let us follow 
Christ in this great central act and process. With 
Him the doing of the will of God was His meat 
and drink—His daily life. 

The commitment of one’s life to Christ as Lord 
means a life lived in dead earnest. No student 
can follow Christ whithersoever He goeth and 
leadeth and not be aflame. Well might I empha- 
size that we should be aflame with anger and bit- 
ter indignation against the hypocrisies, injus- 
tices, cruelties, abominations and sins that bur- 
den and oppress mankind. Still more should we 
be aflame with compassion and love and a real 
passion of helpfulness for darkened, groping, 
lonely, suffering, encumbered and enslaved indi- 
viduals and multitudes near and far. We must 
take Christ in earnest or choose another Master. 

Christ’s Way Not Easy 

The dominance of Christ over our lives means 
enduring hardness. To go Christ’s way will be 
glorious but not easy. My study of the differ- 
ent religions of the world has convinced me that 
the Christian religion is the most difficult of all. 
Some may differ from me on this point. Be that 
as it may, I believe that the Chrstian religion is 
going to have a particularly hard time during the 
next fifteen years, and that Christian leaders are 
going to be on trial in these coming fateful and 
creative years possibly as never before. Some one 
asks, why? Because Christians are awakening 
as never before to the severe and heroic implica- 
tions of the Gospel. For example, an increas- 
ingly great company of discerning Christians 
has come to believe that war is completely con- 
trary to the mind of Christ. To lead the multi- 
tudes of Christians across the world to see this 
and to realize it, may involve being misunder- 
stood, opposed and persecuted. In the industrial 
area, moreover, Christians in increasing num- 
bers are coming to regard as intolerable two 
standards—one proclaimed in our pulpits and the 
other practiced in business, commerce, and 
finance. Again, think of Islam with its 225,000,- 
000 adherents. Any who listen during these days 
to voices like those of Harrison, Watson, Harlow 
and Birge will come to realize vividly that not 
without great self-denial and the highest order of 
heroism, and doubtless not without martyrdom, 
will Christ ever come to be recognized and obeyed 
by those who are now the followers of the 
Prophet. As we think also of racial discrimina- 
tion and bitterness which so seriously menace the 
peace of the coming day, and follow through the 
challenge this presents to many of us in our daily 
relationship with men of other races, have we not 
come to see that we must pay great prices if we 
are to follow our Lord where he unmistakably 
leads? 

Without doubt the world today must have a 
generation of Christian leaders of heroic mold 


and sacrificial spirit. Why? Because we are 
summonea not only to deal with the wounded on 
and behind the different battlefields on which our 
gaze has been riveted in this Convention, but also 
to stop the fight. This means that we are called 
upon to deal with causes, and that has ever meant 
the way of loneliness—the way of the Cross. It 
is a way that inevitably leads to rugged, chill and 
precipitous heights. He who sets out to follow 
Christ will have to follow Him a long way and 
will have to follow Him into some dark places. 
Many, many will be tempted, as of old, to forsake 
Him and flee. The time will never come when it 
will not be necessary for Christian student leaders 
to take up unpopular causes and to stand by them 
until these causes win out. Herein lies the glory 
of our spiritual warfare. Christ in these days 
and in this Convention is summoning young men 
and young women to great reunuciations, to fear- 
less breaks with precedent, to daring and lonely 
adventures—in a word, to whole-hearted commit- 
ment to Christ’s way and sway. 

The other day I received from a friend in Italy 
a clipping from a newspaper from which I will 
now read an extract from a speech by Mussolini, 
that young and inspiring leader of the youth of 
his native land. I quote exactly from the paper: 





My followers, I ask you, if the sacrifices of to- 
morrow were greater than those of yesterday, 
would you endure them? (Loud cries of yes). 

If I asked you tomorrow to give me the su- 
preme proof of your discipline, would you give it 
to me? (Renewed cries of assent). 

If tomorrow I gave the alarm, the alarm of a 
great test of endurance of the type which decides 
the destiny of nations, would you answer the 
call? (Cries of, Yes, we swear that we would). 

If tomorrow I told you that it was necessary 
to take up the march again, carry it still further 
in other directions, would you do so? (Loud and 
renewed cries of assent). 

Are your souls ready to endure every trial 
that discipline exacts, even of the most ignoble 
and humiliating kind, that of the daily round and 
common task? (Cries of assent). 

You are henceforth blended in one spirit, one 
heart and one conscience. 

Without irreverence may I not invite you to 
imagine Jesus Christ asking these same questions 
with reference to His present-day program for 
all mankind and its penetrating implications? 
As you do so, I do not call upon you to make 
audible reply but would implore that each one, in 
the quiet place within where he meets God, make 
known to Him what I earnestly hope and pray 
may be whole-hearted, affirmative responses to 
His appeal. 

Committing our lives to Jesus Christ as Lord, 
henceforth to do His will and not our own, cost 
what it may, not only involves lives lived in dead 
earnest, and lives which heroically welcome and 
endure hardness, if need be to the end, but also 
results inevitably in larger, richer and more 
abounding lives. It is a wonderful time in which 
to be a genuine Christian and to have a life to 
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place at the disposal of the Lord of Life. Going 
Christ’s way ever involves much greater and 
much better things than we plan for ourselves, 
or than those who are nearest and dearest to us 
plan for us. There is a certain advantage in liv- 
ing the life of worldwide travel which has been 
mine. Visiting our colleges and universities re- 
peatedly during the past thirty years and more, 
and then going again and again to the various 
fields where the American, Canadian and other 
students are accomplishing their life work, has 
enabled me to observe the effect on their charac- 
ter, achievements and influence of coming during 
their student days under the sway of certain 
ideals, principles and personalities, and continu- 
ing to let these dominate them in after life. Such 
observation has profoundly impressed me with 
the expansive influence exerted in and through a 
life in which Jesus Christ and His program are 
given right of way. How many students of ordi- 
nary attainments have gone out from the col- 
leges under the spell and rule of Christ to be- 
come extraordinary in their development, achieve- 
ments and influence! Moreover, in how many 
cases has Christ shown His ability to take stu- 
dents of largest ability and to raise them to un- 
imagined heights of attainment and achievement! 
I remind you once more of the secret of it all. 
The students of whom I am speaking, in their 
undergraduate days or possibly in their school 
days received a vision of the possibilities of a life 
of unselfish and heroic service such as that offered 
and required by Christ. They recognized and ac- 
cepted His rightful place as Lord or Master; 
that is, Owner and Director of their lives. They 
then related their lives to His great plan. They 
went forth with a sense of mission. This projected 
them into fields, situations and positions which 
they never would have reached in the ordinary 
course of events. 


A True Servant of God 

At this very hour while I am speaking, I would 
remind you that in Battell Chapel at Yale is being 
conducted the funeral service of our friend, 
Henry B. Wright. I use the word “our” advis- 
edly, for he was in truth the friend of all college 
men and women who had at heart the bringing 
of students under the sway of Christ and relat- 
ing them to the plans of His Kingdom. He was 
a model Christian student in his college life. He 
was a model Christian professor (would that we 
had one like him in every university!) and hun- 
dreds here who knew him will agree with me he 
was also a model Christian worker. I know of no 
better example in character and in service of one’s 
generation. His life was truly Christ-like. 
Through him countless Yale men in undergradu- 
ate days, and students of other colleges who sat 
under his teaching at intercollegiate conferences, 
were led out into a reasonable and vital faith in 
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Christ and into lives of unselfish service. God 
spoke through his life, through his teachings, 
through his selfless deeds. Although living on a 
most slender margin of physical strength, his life 
literally abounded in fruitfulness, because he pre- 
served a life of unbroken union with his Divine 
Lord. He embodied, illustrated and made con- 
tagious that of which I am speaking this morn- 
ing—the commitment of life to the Lord of Life. 
He was the author of a number of valuable writ- 
ings, but I venture to state that the one which has 
had by far the largest formative influence on the 
lives of students, and which will continue to have 
a message to successive generations of students 
everywhere, are his studies entitled “The Will of 
God and a Man’s Lifework.” Henry Wright 
served his generation by the will of God. He 
was wont to visit Northfield and while there to 
attend and participate in meetings on Round Top 
where Mr. Moody is buried. As I think of him 
this morning I recall those words engraved on 
Mr. Moody’s tombstone—words which tell of the 
motive power of the lives of both Moody and 
Henry Wright and which reveal to all of us the 
secret of undying influence—‘‘He that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever.” 
He That Saveth His Life 

Illustrations like this one throng my memory 
as I think of the colleges and countries repre- 
sented here. You also can recall such examples. 
Let God speak to us through them. One and all 
they accepted Jesus Christ not only as Saviour but 
also as Lord. They recognized His rightful claim 
upon their lives and also upon their powers 
whether little or great. They were true to their 
heavenly vision. They heard God speak in con- 
ferences like this. They both heard and heeded 
His call. They lost themselves in great unselfish 
causes. He that saveth his life shall lose it; he 
that loseth his life in the service of his generation 
by the will of God shall find it again in ever deep- 
ening, ever widening, ever multiplying influence 
for good. It is through such men and women 
that God effects the permanent beneficent changes 
in the lives of individuals and in the life of society. 





Christianity and Power 

ERE you shocked by Canon Woods’ state- 

ment that “relatively few have discovered 

that Christianity is a religion of power?” 
How many of us are trying to pull a powerful en- 
gine instead of letting it pull us? “The stream 
of inexhaustible power is yours insofar as you are 
prepared to spend it freely.” 

Many students realize the existence of this 
stream but lack any practical means of tapping 
it. Real help may be found in the book by Canon 
Woods, issued by the British Student Movement, 
“Every Day Religion.” 
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The Relation of the Foreign Missionary to the 
World Situation | oday 


By Robert E. Speer 


N one sense there is no such reality as today. 
What we call today is only an instantaneously 
fleeting moment that unites and divides the 

future and the past. Yet in a sense far more 
true, today for each of us is our full generation, 
our time of life and influence. And we might 
wisely change the phraseology of the theme we are 
now to consider and ask ourselves what the rela- 
tion of the foreign missionary enterprise may be 
to the world situation of our generation, our op- 
portunity to determine the content of history, 
our one chance to mould the great running stream 
of human life. 

It would be sufficiently serious and glorious if 
this stream were what some conceive it to be—a 
current, unladen with any argosies, pouring 
out of the future into the past. It is a far more 
serious and glorious thing when we realize that 
life is no stream running clean and unencum- 
bered out of the future into the past, but a great 
laden torrent, pouring down out of the past into 
the future, marked by much that we are intended 
to subtract from it, lacking much which it is to 
be the business of our lives to contribute to it. 

We have had passed before our thought in the 
addresses of yesterday afternoon and last evening 
and today, some of the characteristics of this 
stream as it flows by us now. 


thoughts. Yet the thoughts of honor and of jus- 
tice and of freedom and of truth and of service 
have not yet won their dominant place in these 
common ideas that are fashioning the thoughts of 
all mankind. Far from it. For once again and 
more subtly and dangerously than ever before in 
human history, great forces are beating against 
the unity of mankind and resisting the new fel- 
lowship that God wills to prevail upon His earth. 

Within the last five years the old conceptions 
of struggle and conflict have come back again 
stronger and subtler and more dangerous than 
they were before. Great forces are weaving once 
again the war patterns into the plastic minds of 
the new fashioning race. 

We have to reckon afresh also with old racial 
passions, dressed in new garments, built on new 
sanctions, making their way with more insidious 
power than ever into the life of the world. There 
is the rejection with open eyes of the ideals of 
brotherhood and of humanity, and the assertion of 
the right of the white race to dominate the rest 
of mankind and to exploit the colored races, in 
order that the white race may enjoy its leisure 
and have its full opportunity for artistic self-ex- 
pression and for a rich life. There can be but 
one result of such a doctrine—the same result 

which came in 1914 on a wider 





Perhaps it would be well for 
us, as essential to what we are 
to consider, briefly to review 
in our minds the outlines of 
this picture of our day which 
so vividly and yet so incom- 
pletely has passed before us. 
We have come to a time 
when we have to deal with a 
unified and compacted world, 
from which all distances and 
separations are forever gone, 
a world that is bound to live 
henceforth a common life, for 
which nevertheless the instru- 
mentalities essential to the 
functioning of a common life 
have not yet been provided. 
We are dealing today with 
a world, as we have been shown 
in these past hours, which is 
swayed by great common 
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and more deadly scale. We 
have to face again, I say, the 
recrudescence of the old devil’s 
theory of conflict rather than 
service as the law of the prog- 
ress of mankind. 

War patterns and race pas- 
sion are matched by economic 
exploitation not yet human- 
ized. We are facing a world 
situation, as we have been re- 
minded, in which no longer can 
any race cherish an uncon- 
tested claim to racial superi- 
ority. There was a day per- 
haps when that claim was con- 
ceded. It is not conceded any 
more. It is not refused in any 
bad spirit. There is no rising 
tide of color across the world 
in the sense in which some 
have described it to us. I have 
been across the Asiatic world 
twice since the great war first 
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broke, and I found no rising tide of color, of 
anger or of hate or of will for injustice anywhere. 
There is, thank God, an awakened sense of human 
rights in every race, but the hearts of common 
men all the world around are hearts of good will, 
of kindliness and of peace. War has not been be- 
cause the common heart of mankind has hated but 
because the great masses of men have not been able 
to have their will or God’s will through them, and 
have been hopelessly entangled and confused and 
misguided by false leadership and involved in 
great crises from which they could not escape, 
though they would fain have escaped, in love 
and peace. 


And the trouble with our time is not something 
external or superficial. There are fundamental 
errors that have to be dug into beyond all that 
lies on the surface of institution or of relation- 
ship. You may define them in any way that you 
will; the conscious chasm between capacity and 
claim; the want of co-ordination in individual and 
racial and national life; the battle between only 
half-formed desires; the great struggle of men 
to gain a goal which they cannot discern, the con- 
flict of ideals with evil or inadequate wills. You 
may define it in any may you please. In the gen- 
eration that is passing we called it sin, and after 
all you cannot find a better name for it in the 
generation to which you belong. Sin is not some- 
thing vague and misty. Take the old, simple 
definition of it in the Westminster Catechism. 
Can you find a diagnosis that cuts deeper into all 
the social and the economic and the political prob- 
lems of the new day than that? Sin is any trans- 
gression of or any want of conformity unto the 
will of God. We have got all this evil and con- 
fusion and discord in the world today against the 
will of God, because of sin. And all that we need 
to care for it you can put in one word. I was re- 
calling a moment ago an editorial years ago in the 
New York Sun in which it was so expressed, writ- 
ten by the same editorial writer, I think, who 
wrote the letter to the little girl who had asked the 
New York Sun whether there was any Santa 
Claus. He was referring to the world’s need and 
the approach which good people were making to 
it. And he suggested as the central and vital 
remedy just one thing, and he expressed it in the 
lines from Bishop Heber’s old hymn: “Salvation, 
oh Salvation, the joyful sound proclaim. ’til 
sarth’s remotest nation has learned Messiah’s 
name.” 

This is the world situation as we are confront- 
ing it now, expressed incompletely as it must 
needs be in the hurried movements of our gather- 
ing here, with many balancing considerations left 
out, made up of half lights, glimmerings here 
and there, only partial views, but still reflection 
of a great, real, seething world, a new age strug- 
gling to be born, great goods pouring down out of 
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a great past, great evils lingering on still to curse 
mankind, which we have to try to tear out, that 
the great inheritance of the past may be passed 
on, purified and enriched, to future generations. 

And now within this world situation, has the 
enterprise which has brought us here to this gath- 
ering any work to do, any great and living rela- 
tionship to sustain? Thirty-seven years ago we 
believed it had. I do not think we understood 
very much of these things that have been laid 
before us here. There was no such world as this 
in those days, we had no such knowledge of it as 
men possess today, but there were two fhings 
vivid and commanding in our minds and in our 
hearts; we knew that there was a world in dire 
need and we believed with boyish confidence per- 
haps, with very little thinking through of all that 
was involved, but still clearly and surely, that 
Jesus Christ, and He alone, had power to meet all 
the needs of the world, whatever they might be. 

If I had to do it over again, looking back across 
the thirty-seven years, I would do what we did 
then, and turn again from the other calls, how- 
ever so many and alluring they were, in the be- 
lief that this was the greatest task for our gen- 
eration and that it is the greatest for yours to 
bring Christ’s salvation to bear upon all the need 
of men in their personal lives and in all their 
human relationships. 

Yes, I believe this more today than thirty-seven 
vears ago, for we have got behind us now the 
massed evidence of a whole generation of living 
and indisputable experience. We have seen with 
our own eyes that the missionary enterprise em- 
bodies the ideas that define and the forces which 
alone can produce the order that is God’s will, 
that Christ described and that will remake men 
and displace war and hate and greed and fear 
with peace and love and service and hope. 

We have seen the power of Christ at work cre- 
ating the kind of men by whom alone a new or- 
der can be brought in upon the world. There is 
no order that does not rest on persons. We shall 
never build a new day in the world until we have 
enough new men to build it on. I do not say that 
we have to wait until we have made a world of 
all or most new men. But there will be no peace 
and justice on earth until there are enough men 
of good will and righteousness. 

And as we look back over this generation we 
can see how clearly and creatively the great forces 
that are in the Christian Gospel and which we feel 
swelling through us in this gathering, have been 
making the men by whom the new day will have 
to be brought in. There are representatives of 
them here in the midst of us today. These Chris- 
tian men and women from these other lands— 
who brought them to Christ? What were the 
agencies in their nations that have been raising 
up during the last generation the only kind of 
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men and women who can create in those nations 
the ideal, or accomplish the realization, of the 
new order that is to be? Ask these men. Christ 
made them. He is making thousands more. We 
have got them here and in every land, our Chris- 
tian equals and our superiors, men and women to 
whom we gave Christ, our best inheritance, and 
who are to give back to us a new knowledge and 
a richer understanding of that which we first 
gave to them. 

And far beyond the numbers of those who thus 
far have openly taken their places as the men 
and women who are to supply the Christian lead- 
ership of the new day, there are the men like Mr. 
Gandhi, who have never allied themselves openly 
with the Christian fellowship, but who look up 
to our Lord as their supreme master and ideal 
and inspiration, and who have gathered the pur- 
pose of their lives out of His life. It was through 
the men and women whom He made and through 
whom He worked that Christ began. It is through 
them alone that He can finish. A better day will 
come, not through processes or institutions or or- 
ganizations, but through enough new men. 

The missionary enterprise is indispensable and 
effective toward dealing with this situation of 
wrong and folly throughout the world, because it 
represents the faith that the needed persons can 
be produced and the Power that alone can pro- 
duce them. 

In the second place, the foreign missionary en- 
terprise plants the Christian Church in the life 
of the world. We have seen it establishing all 
over the earth the units of the new life, on which 
the new world must be built. Again and again 
here we have heard quoted those old words of St. 
Paul about there being in Christ and in the 
Church of Christ no foreigner and no citizen, no 
bondman and no freeman, no male and no fe- 
male. But that was a statement not so much of 
realized fact as of principle and hope about the 
early Christian Church. There was both slavery 
and sex inequality then. What St. Paul meant 
was that far off in the foreground of unfolding 
time and hope he beheld the realization of that 
ideal. It would be a long time before great con- 
ceptions like these could be wrought into the ac- 
tual texture of human society, but still he knew 
that in those little gatherings of Christian folk 
that he callec “is churches, he had the germ of a 
new organiz:. .on,of mankind, that there he had 
the solution of the problems of the relationship 
of race to race in the wiping out of all cleavage 
in the unity of Christ, that there he had the solu- 
tion of the problem of the relationship of nation 
to nation, in the building up in every great na- 
tionality of a member of Christ’s body and relat- 
ing that member to all the other members of 
Christ’s body throughout the nations. Time will 
show us again what it shows us in the first cen- 


turies, that the Christian Church, founded in a 
nation, is the most germinal and formative of all 
institutions. No doubt our churches in the mis- 
sion fields are crude and imperfect, but they con- 
tain in them the best seed we have of the solution 
of the race problem and a clear foreshadowing of 
the way in which at least national sovereignty and 
international fellowship are to be reconciled and 
co-ordinated. St. Paul was the great missionary 
of the first century in the Roman Empire. He 
was also, as we see now, its great statesman. 
Yes, and in ways, I will not say beyond these, 
but in ways that were inevitably to flow out from 
these, we have seen the missionary enterprise 
across a full generation doing what it can do in 
the coming generation too—releasing the great 
vitalizing and regenerating tides of progress and 
power. The foreign missionary enterprise has 
often been called a narrow, individualistic, al- 
though worthy undertaking, and its representa- 
tives, especially the earlier missionaries, have 
been regarded as men whose one concern was to 
rescue brands, one by one, from a future burning, 
and who had no conception of the social principles 
of the Gospel and no purpose to try to establish 
the Kingdom of God on the earth. Well, they did 
believe in another life that is greater than this 
life and in an eternal judgment and they did 
preach to men the infinite significance of deed 
and character. Let us not fall below them in this. 
But neither let us suppose that we have only now 
discovered that Christ came to save the world, 
the whole of life and all the interests and con- 
cerns of man. I would like to vindicate the mem- 
ory of the missionary founders in this regard. 
But above all the foreign missionary enterprise 
has been the errand of men and women who have 
gone out to love and serve the world in the name 
and the spirit of Christ, to bring His redeeming 
life to bear upon all the needs of the world. One 
looks back with reverence to those great men. 
They do not deserve the slurs that now and again 
slip into our references to them. We can thank 
God if we are one-tenth the men that they were. 
Those who founded the missionary enterprise had 
as large and rich vision of human interests and 
the Kingdom of God as any of us here in this 
gathering now. I could prove, if there were time, 
that if they erred at all, some of them erred not 
in their individualistic interpretation of the 
Christian Gospel but because they over-socéalized 
its aim and did not see with adequate clearness 
what their primary duty was in founding the 
Christian Church in the lands to which they went. 
And as foreign missions began, so they have 
wrought through these past three generations. 
They have opened everywhere the fountains of 
Christian life and ideal. It was missions which 
unsealed the gateways of light. They introduced 
modern education into every one of the great 
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countries of Asia. If you trace back the govern- 
ment educational systems of today, you will find 
at the beginning of every one of them the inspira- 
tion and influence of the foreign missionary. It 
was he who made possible the modern literature 
of China, printed no longer from the old cumber- 
some wooden blocks but from movable type. 
And recall the testimony of Sir William 
Hunter, as high an authority as you could find, 
with regard to William Carey and his associates: 
“They created a prose vernacular literature for 
Bengal. They es- 
tablished the mod- 
ern method of 
popular education. 
They gave the first 
great impulse to 
the native press. 
They set up the 
first steam engine 
in India. With its 
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FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT 
By G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 


Peace does not mean the end of all our striving, 
Joy does not mean the drying of our tears; 
Peace is the power that comes to souls arriving 


toon as the first United States Consul to set the 
treaty in motion.” 

Testimony like this might be piled up as high 
as this desk with regard to the influence of the 
Christian spirit in the missionary enterprise as 
supplying the right ideals for the only solution of 
the problem of racial and national relationship. 

Measuring one’s word carefully, one can boldly 
say on the evidence which is piled up in Dr. 
Dennis’s geat volume of “Christian Missions and 
Social Progress,” that wherever they have’ gone 
the missionaries 
have promoted 
temperance, oOp- 
posed the liquor 
and opium traffics 
which are fatal to 
wise commerce, 
checked gambling, 
established higher 
standards of per- 


help they intro- Up to the light where God himself appears. sonal purity, cul- 
duced the manu- tivated industry 
facture of paper ; and frugality, ele- 
me hen a a Joy is the wine that God is ever pouring , “a ae ies 

> scale. ° . ny . Tatec romen, “e- 
I peed Into the hearts of those who strive with Him, 
n ten years they strained  anti-so- 


translated and 


printed a Bible, or 
grim, 


parts thereof, in 
thirty-one lan- 
guages.” 

We have seen 


the missionaty en- 
terprise actually 
produce inter-ra- 
cial good will and 
the international 
understanding of 
which we are talk- 
ing today. When 
the United States 
sent out its em- 
bassy in 1856 to 
negotiate a treaty 
with Siam, Dr. 
Wood of the Em- 
reported to 
the American Gov- 
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unselfish kindness 

of the American missionaries, their patience, sin- 
cerity and faithfulness, have won the confidence 
and esteem of the natives, and in some degree 
transferred those sentiments to the nation rep- 
resented by the missionary and prepared the way 
for the free international intercourse now com- 
mencing. It was very evident that much of the 
apprehension they felt in taking upon themselves 
the responsibilities of a treaty with us would be 
diminished if they could have the Rev. Mr. Mat- 
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Light’ning their eyes to vision and adoring, 
Strength’ning their arms to warfare glad and 


So would I live and not in idle resting, 
Stupid as swine that wallow in the mire; 

Fain would I fight, and be for ever breasting 
Danger and death; for ever under fire. 


Bread of Thy body give me for my fighting, 
Give me to drink Thy sacred blood for wine, 
wrongs 


While there is warfare splendid and divine. 


Give me, for light, the sunshine of Thy sorrow, 
Give me for shelter shadow of Thy cross, 

Give me to share the glory of Thy morrow, 
Gone from my heart the bitterness of loss. 


in his opening 


cial customs such 
as polygamy, con- 
cubinage, adultery 
and child marriage 
and _ infanticide, 
fostered the sup- 
pression of the 
slave trade and 
slave traffic, abol- 
ished cannibalism 
and human sacri- 
fice and cruelty, 
organized famine 
relief, improved 
husbandry and 
agriculture, intro- 
duced western 
medicines and 
medical science, 
founded leper asy- 
lums and colonies, 
promoted  cleanli- 
ness and_= sanita- 
tion, and checked 
So I can say to you students today that we 
know what by faith we believed thirty-seven years 
ago; that if a man wants to lay out his life with 
wealth and power and influence unending, there 
is no richer opportunity than this. And that op- 
portunity has not passed by. The foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise has not begun to wane. As it 
passes into your hands it is not a contracting en- 
terprise needing scantier recruits and wielding a 
lesser influence than in the past. It is true that 
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Christianity is now planted indigenously in most 
lands and that native churches are growing up 
which are the glory of missions, and whose work 
is to wax more and more, but still the stronger 
churches of the West are called to work with 
these new churches. Still the power of Christ 
in church and mission is driving on through the 
world. We listen sometimes to statements which 
seem to question the present penetrating power 
of the Christian enterprise, but once again listen 
to the competent witnesses. 

Here is Sir Narayan Chandarvarkar, whom 
Mr. Eddy and I knew in Bombay and who died 
last spring after a great career. He never openly 
connected himself with the Christian Church but 
he kept a picture of the Saviour, of whom he 
would speak as our Lord, in his bed room, and 
few Christians could speak of Him with more 
faith and devotion. He was the leading Hindu in 
Western India, Judge of the High Court, and 
President of the Legislative Council, and for a 
long time Vice Chancellor of the University, and 
leader of the Prarthana Samaj. This was his tes- 
timony: “The process of the conversion of India 
to Christ may not be growing as rapidly or in 
exactly the measure you hope, but I say that In- 
dia is being converted. The ideals that lie at the 
heart of the Gospel of Christ are slowly but surely 
permeating every part of Hindu society and modi- 
fying every phase of Hindu thought.” Or hear 
Mr. F. W. Stevens of the University of Michigan 
Law School, now our American representative in 
the Banking Consortium in Peking, a man of the 
highest integrity and trustworthiness. “I have 
come te believe,” says he, “that America’s great- 
est contribution to China, greater even than 
America’s political friendship, is the work of the 
American Christian missionaries in China. This 
statement may indicate the importance I attach 
to the need of moral regeneration which must 
precede any great political and industrial im- 
provement. In all China there is not a single or- 
ganization on a scale of importance that aims at 
moral improvement or that is calculated to bring 
it about that is not traceable in its origin to the 
Christian missions. I have inquired among all 
kinds of people from all parts of China for such 
an activity of non-Christian origin without find- 
ing one.” 

Review again the present world situation as I 
tried to summarize it a few moments ago and as it 
has been set before us in the addresses to which 
we have listened. How are you going actually to 
deal with these conditions and to bring influence 
to bear upon the world? 

I will tell you now how it can be done. Not by 
any of those easy transformations of the mis- 
sionary enterprise which we can so light-heartedly 
suggest. I can propose some changes myself and 
they would be more radical and revolutionary 


than I have ever heard from anybody else. But 
there would still be three great constant elements 
remaining. There would be the need of men and 
women who would concretely and locally lay hold 
upon actual places and persons. You remember 
Mr. Chesterton’s remark that there is nothing 
living that is not local. It is a truth that this new 
generation is in danger of missing, and that is 
vital to its power as it seeks to influence the 
world. If you and I want to pour life across the 
world, there are no generalized processes by 
which it can be done. It has to be done by the 
old, old method of men and women laying their 
personal lives like grains of corn in the ground 
and letting them die that they may not abide 
alone. Do not let yourselves be told that there is 
not as large a call and as rich an opportunity 
for such concrete life investment now as ever. 

There are men telling us today that the day of 
the foreign missionary is over. No, it is not over 
now and it will not be in your day. 

Not only is there the need of laying concrete 
and definite hold upon life, but there is, in the 
second place, the need of doing it with the same 
old deathless, generation-long tenacity that char- 
acterized the missionary enterprise across the last 
100 years. Do not think that it can be done by 
any probationary, temporary, experimental un- 
dertakings. You have to have men and women 
who will lay grip upon this great problem of hu- 
man suffering and human want and whom noth- 
ing can shake loose until death itself shall come. 
We are to celebrate this coming spring the cen- 
tennial of the completion of Robert Morrison’s 
dictionary of the Chinese language which began 
a new era. Would Robert Morrison ever have 
written his dictionary, would he ever have laid 
the foundations of the Christian Church in South- 
ern China, if he had attacked the problem in that 
experimental, probationary way in which some of 
us now are coming at life’s great task? Would 
David Livingston have opened Africa on a three- 
year term of service? No. Some of us have got 
to take long risks and burn the bridges behind 
us. We have to throw our lives out and away 
with all that there is of them, in the great ven- 
ture of unselfish love and sacrificial service of 
our world. 

Last of all, we have to go right down to the 
central need and heart of things, and with all our 
other doings do the thing without which all of 
them will be vain, that is, make Jesus Christ our 
Lord, so far as we ourselves know Him (better 
than that we cannot do), known to all the rest of 
the world, known as the personal Saviour of man 
from sin, known as the purifier of human society 
and inter-racial relationships, known in village 
and town and city, known in all the life of man. 

You have to come back to the old motto written 
above us here, “The Evangelization of the World 
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in This Generation.” Don’t throw it away too 
light-heartedly. The new generation requires it 
just as much as the old generation. You have a 
world different from the world that we knew when 
we coined those words. It is a far more acces- 
sible and easy world to work for than ours. We 
have a new and larger conception of what evan- 
gelization means, perhaps, than we had then. But 
after all there is nothing before and there is noth- 
ing after that—making Christ known. That is 
evangelization. 

And as for those words that come at the end, 
“In this generation,” they belong to you far more 
than they belonged to us. It was a bold dream 
for us to think of doing it in our generation. It 
is a real and present and practical possibility for 
you. You remember the words in Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s posthumous book, “The Science of Power” : 
“So far as civilization being practicably un- 
changeable, or only changeable through influ- 
ences operating slowly over long periods of time, 
the world can be changed in a brief space of time. 
Within the life of a single generation it can be 
made to undergo changes so profound, so revolu- 
tionary, so permanent that it would almost ap- 
pear as if human nature itself had been com- 
pletely altered in the interval. There is not an 
existing institution in the world of humanity 
which cannot be profoundly modified or altered or 
abolished in one generation. There is no form or 
order of government or of the dominion of force 
which cannot be removed out of the world within 
a generation. There is no ideal dreamed of by 
any dreamer or idealist which cannot be realized 
within the life time of those around us. Treitsch- 
ke, as a young university lecturer, speaking in 
1863, was prophesying further and truer than he 
knew when he said there was no ideal which a 


living people chose to put before themséives that 
they had not the power of realizing in history.” 

We know now that that truth has its limita- 
tions. Germany tried and failed and in falsehood 
and untruth and dishonor it can never be done. 
3ut there is nothing true and right that cannot 
be done. Do not surrender the dream that we 
dreamed in far harder days a generation past. 
This generation is your generation; there is noth- 
ing you cannot do with it, by and in the will of 
God. There is no wrong that you cannot tear 
out; there is no right that you cannot build in, if 
only here in this place now we hand ourselves 
over body and soul to the strength of Christ who 
can recreate mankind. 

I tore off the program in my home church last 
Sunday afternoon at the Christmas service of the 
little children, the old and forgotten lines of 
Longfellow : 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet the words repeat, 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along the unbroken song 

Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


Then in despair I bowed my head, 
‘There is no peace on earth,’ I said, 
‘For hate is strong and mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good will to men.’ 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
‘God is not dead nor doth He sleep, 

The wrong shall fail, the right prevail, 
Of peace on earth, good will to men.’ 


Che Closing Prayer 


“Keep that light in your eye and go up directly thereto 
and thou shalt come unto the gate at which when thou 
knockest it shall be told thee what thou shouldst do.” 


LMIGHTY GOD, give us grace that we may 
cast away the works of darkness; the things 
< & that we hide and dare not tell; the things 
that are secret; that we may cast away the works 
of darkness and put upon us the armor of light 
now before it is too late, and before the misery of 
the world gets so bitter that we cannot really help. 
Help us do it now in the time of this mortal 
life, that when Thy son, Jesus Christ, comes in 
glory with the assurance of His victory, He may 
find us ready for Him. 
God help us to bear the cross that we may find 
the crown and have the pain in order that we may 
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enter into His peace and find the power that that 
peace brings. 

Through Him who lived and suffered and rose 
again and ascended into glory and reigns forever 
to be the source of all our power and our strength, 
Jesus of Nazareth and carpenter and Christ. 

Into God’s eternal keeping we commit you; 
may the Lord bless you and keep you, may the 
Lord make his face to shine upon you and be gra- 
cious unto you. May the Lord lift up the light of 
his countenance upon you and give you His peace; 
in your going out and in your coming in, in your 
lying down and in your rising up, in your labor 
and your leisure, in your laughter and your tears, 
until you come to stand before Him in the day to 
which there is no sunset and no dawn. Amen. 


G. A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY 
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High Peaks in Convention Discussion 


A Chance for the Black Race 


An Address by F. Eugene Corbie 


SHALL try to be a little more fundamental 
than the previous speaker and attempt to go 
into the psychology of the things that make 
for discrimination. If psychology is anything, 


contract which society itself regulates. More- 
over, the psychology of setting up standards is 
bad. Where is that spirit of moral virtue which 
should permeate your soul? When I look back 
and see my race transformed from its blackness 
until today it is so hypothetically white; when I 
see there is very little intermarriage among the 


discrimination is bad, because 


ences which must mani- 
fest themselves sooner or 
later. 

Moreover, the thing that 


you call culture is not 
something that can be 
taken upon the streets. 


All that makes for your 
civilization is something 


that you have got by 
contact. If you as a su- 
perior race, so called, 


having all the things that 
make for your culture, 
calmly attempt -to ad- 
judge me because of my 
poor standards and at 
the same time you keep 
me in an_ environment 
that makes for crime 
and what not, I say you 
are not logically clear 
when you talk of my in- 
feriority. 

So that when we ask 
you to stop discrimina- 
tion and give us the right 
to come to the fountain of 
life, yea into your very 
colleges where you _ get 
your best, so that we 
might assimilate of your 
best, we are asking only 
that we, too, be given the 
right to develop ourselves 


as manfully and as womanly as you in order that 
in time we, too, might make a contribution to 


your glorious civilization. 


When we talk about equality we are not asking 
the right to marry a white woman, because we 


it makes for differ- 

















Proposals On Race Problem 


Forty-nine discussion groups at the Indiana- 
polis Convention, after facing the race issue 
in the world and in our own land, brought the 
following concrete suggestions before the 
whole convention: 
| Eliminate the white superiority complex in- 
grained in primary schools; 
| Get together various races in groups on the 
campus for prayer and thought and fellow- 
ship together; 
| Bring in leaders of other races to speak and 
meet students; 

{ Utilize every opportunity to become friends 
with members of other races whenever we 
meet them (this in some sections would in- 
volve visits to segregated areas); 

{ Oppose organizations working toward the at- 
titude of racial superiority; 

{| Work through journalism in every possible 
way to change the press feeling of the coun- 
try. (The suggestion was made to begin 
tackling the problem by converting our own 
families). 

{ Work for breaking down discriminations be- 
cause of race in dormitories, societies, athle- 
tics, fraternities, churches, in college life gen- 
erally; 

{ Give money to support organizations which 
are working for these ends; 

. Promote education; do all we can for the 
inclusion in the curriculum of courses in his- 
tory which prevent a fairer and more Chris- 
tian attitude than the ones now given; 

| Be living examples of Christ’s spirit when- 
ever a race issue appears; 

{ Indulge in real thinking and study on the 
reasons for the present prejudiced attitude; 
{ Right concrete racial wrongs and work to- 
gether with those from other nations for the 
same great cause. 











races and yet when I hear the clamor for purity 


of race, I wonder where 
are the white women and 
what they are thinking of 
that double standard of 
morality which is set up 
by the white men. 

On that count I say that 
if you have due respect 
for your women, believe 
too that we are human, 
and that we love to re- 
spect our women. Re- 
spect yourself, sir, and I 
ask you out of common 
decency of mind not to 
make my household a 
house of debauchery. 
That is what we claim. 
If you are going to say 
your white women must 
be pure, we want ours to 
be pure. 

Now when we ask that, 
what is the contribution 
that the black man has 
made that entitled him to 
a fair share of the right 
of citizens? You have the 
gift of genius and you see 
your inventions manifest- 
ing themselves. Have you 
ever thought of the cot- 
ton seed as the gift of 
Africa? Did you think of 
that genius that today has 


been the nucleus of your very big economic life? 
Have you thought of the sacrifices in human flesh 


and labor that have enriched you so? 


After all, is it not right that you give us the 
chance to be men and women? 


When you think 





feel that no social legislature can dictate to one 
human being how this man or that woman shall 
determine her life or who shall be his or her wife 
or husband. We feel that that is an individual 


of the fact that although you lashed us with the 
whip, although we toiled for you, transplanted 
and transformed, we accepted your God and when 
we hadn’t your reason to appeal to, we appealed 
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to the Christ that you gave us. And then we 
sang the song of love. That is our contribution. 
We ask you to give us the chance not to be beg- 
gars but the right to live. Give us the chance to 
be men and women so that carrying on the spirit 
of love eternally we might be able to live here as 
one common people, associated, friendly but by 
no means familiar, that your contribution and 
my contribution shall stand out as an emulation, 
so that the black race will leave something for the 
coming black race and that race pride, as such, 
without race hatred, would be a manifest thing 
for the good of the world. 


They Discussed War 


N the war question there was general agree- 
ment on a number 


fore we urge our nation so to prepare that any 
future war shall be brought te a speedy and 
righteous termination. 

2. We believe that war is unchristian and 
should be abolished through a process of educa- 
tion, but that non-resistance is now impractic- 
able, and that occasion may arise wherein it is 
our duty to engage in war after all means of pre- 
vention have failed. 

3. We believe that war is unchristian and that 
the League of Nations is the best means of pre- 
venting it, but we should resort to war in case an 
unavoidable dispute had been referred to the 
League or World Court without successful settle- 
ment. 

4. We believe that henceforth war is an utter 

denial of Jesus’ way of 





of points: that war 
is a beastly and horrible 
thing; that we should do 
all we can to remove its 
causes; that we should 
have an educational policy 
to bring about the use of 
instruments of peace; 
that we should cease to 
glorify war in our history 
books; that we _ should 
positively exert ourselves 
by all the ingenuity of 
love to eliminate attitudes 
which blossom forth into 
war; that we should es- 
tablish and_ strengthen 
agencies of justice and 
outlaw war legally; that 
we should do all in our 
power to Christianize the 
dustrial system, realizing 
that predatory economic 
motives lie at the root of 
many military operations. 
In many groups a large 
majority was for the im- 
mediate joining of the 
League of Nations and the World Court. The 
majority in most groups doubted the wisdom 
of taking an absolute stand against war at the 
present time. But there was seemingly in prac- 
tically every group an earnest, honest number 
who were opposed to participation in any mili- 
tary operations and had taken the complete pa- 
cifist stand. 
The four main possible attitudes which emerged 
from the discussions were as follows :* 
1. We believe that preparation for the emer- 
gency of war is the best way to avoid war; there- 


follows: 


friends; 


makers in college; 


vented; 


PTITITITITITI LLL 


*Unofficial count of the show of hands taken in the 
Convention to get sentiment of the group showed ap- 
proximately 150 in favor of the first position, 4,000 in 
favor of the second, 5,000 in favor of the third, and 700 in 
favor of the fourth. 
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PROPOSALS ON WAR 


A few of the concrete proposals that 
emerged from the groups at the Convention as 
to how students could best mobilize the forces 
against war on the college campuses are as 


" Work for the truth regarding war from 
both press and pulpit; 

Establish forums for discussion; 

| Discuss the question with our personal 


" Work for the elimination of the R. O. T. C. 
(the military courses required), and other war 


{| Change the motive behind the R. O. T. C, to - 
a more extensive physical education program; One seemed to notice a 
Organize student expression through straw 
votes in existing organizations; 

| Study the economic causes of war; 

* Study and pray as to how war may be pre- 


* Study other nations’ histories; 

Exchange with other countries for fellow- 
ships and also professors; 
| Put into practice constructive programs of 
friendship like the Japanese Relief and the 
Student Friendship Fund. 


TITITITiiit ii titi iii iti it iii is 


life, ineffective as a 
means of settling differ- 
ences between nations. 
Therefore, we declare our 
resolve not to sanction or 
participate in any future 
war. 


A Convention 


Reflection 


The luncheon of Cana- 
dians and Americans was 
a great improvement on a 
purely national function. 


much more sympathetic 
attitude between the stu- 
dents of these two great 
sister nations. The rug- 
ged, vigorous appeal of 
Mr. Rowell of Toronto, at 
the Convention, while in 
perfect taste, gave some 
things for our American 
students to ponder. The 
manner in which the au- 
dience broke away for the 
first time from the chairman’s request for no ap- 
plause at Mr. Rowell’s appeal for Christian in- 
ternationalism shows how the hearts of college 
men and women believe in a new day in world 
relationships. One wondered how many recog- 
nized the reference to Lord Birkenhead’s Univer- 
sity of Glasgow speech glorifying “the stout arm 
and the shining sword.” In 1914 we were con- 
demning this in another well-known quarter. 
Students are essentially Christian idealists. 
* * *K 





In the Convention was a clergyman who said: 
“My father was owned by the Blanks and that is 
how I have my name.” With one generation sep- 
arating us from legalized human slavery, cer- 
tainly one can claim by faith the victory over war. 
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Convention Personalities 


By Francis P. Miller 


rquueE first impression that comes to one look- 

ing out over a vast auditorium in which a 

national convention is assembling for its first 
session, is not of impressive personalities but of 
a seething mob in which there is latent an in- 
calculable amount of moral energy, could this but 
find a channel for its orderly and united release. 
This would be true of any convention, but how 
much more so in one like Indianapolis where the 
delegates were students and the theme THE 
WORLD FOR CHRIST! 

The mob begins to have a meaning, however, 
only as individuals here and there interpret its 
significance. Through the mass of eager, hurry- 
ing people, comes a young Japanese naval cadet 
with bright red cape thrown back; yonder is the 
white turban of a keen Hindu; here an African; 
there a Chinese; students from every land and all 
about them the swarming population of our own 
universities, bearing on their, faces the mark of a 
new race, somewhat of a mongrel race, represent- 
ing a fusion of the great European strains. In 
such a place there is no room for distinctions be- 
tween American and Europeans, civilized and un- 
civilized, foreigner, black man, slave or free, but 
Christ is everything and everywhere. 


ryyoO the rear of the platform on that first night 
three men were sitting in 


no man is more eager for this generation to make 
its contribution in its own way. In his great con- 
vention address he gave a description of the char- 
acteristics of student thought at the present time 
which showed clearly that he, at least, has not lost 
touch with the onrushing tides of new life. He 
said: “I know you, and I trust you. You are 
extremists; but Jesus was an extremist too.” 
The high point of the Convention for many was 
that passage in his address in which he bore per- 
sonal testimony to what Jesus Christ had meant 
to him in his own student days. 

Canon E. 8. Woods of England will long be re- 
membered for helping us to a clearer understand- 
ing of the significance of Jesus in relation to God 
and human life and the nature of our participa- 
tion in and responsibility to the kingdom of God. 
But we will never think of him without also re- 
calling that he left as a legacy to the Hotel 
Severin or the city of Indianapolis (I don’t know 
which) “a fine large pair of English shoes.” Did 
Union Seminary give him another pair? Such 
was the rumor. 

It was a heartening thing to me, as a South- 
erner, that probably the most valuable contribu- 
tion made by any non-Anglo-Saxon racial group 
came from the African representatives. We may 
forget much of Dr. Aggrey’s 





the crowd who formed 
the living link between this 
Convention and all that had 
gone before. So far as I know 
these three men are the only 
persons who not only took part 
in the first Quadrennial Con- 
vention of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement in 1890, but 
have been present at each one 
of the eight Conventions since. 
They are John R. Mott, Robert 
E. Speer, and T. H. P. Sailer. 
To anyone who knows the 
history of these Conventions 
and of the Movement which 
they represent, it was impos- 
sible to see Dr. Mott sitting 





apart among the_ spectators 
without being profoundly 
stirred. No man of his gen- 


eration has done more to serve 
the students of the world dur- 
ing the last thirty years, and 





CANON E. 8. WOODS 


address, but we will never for- 
get that he is a pure blooded 
me son of the Gold Coast and that 
he is an educationalist of in- 
ternational repute, a man 
whom any race would be proud 
to acclaim. Dr. Aggrey is 
final evidence of the recreative 
and life-giving power of the 
spirit of Christ as it works its 
way out in every continent 
through the fellowship of the 
Universal Christian Church. 
We will remember him for this 
and also for his contagious 
humor. Along with Aggrey 
another name will linger— 
Corbie, of the College of the 
City of New York. His state- 
ment Tuesday morning on the 
race problem was the ablest of 
the four, and we can give 
thanks to God that the West 
Indies and the negro race can 
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make such offerings to that 
City into which all the glory 
and honor of the nations is to 
be brought. 

Almost every time Studdert- 
Kennedy was introduced, he 
was referred to as “our good 
friend” and indeed he _ was. 
His address at the opening of 
the Convention seemed to me to 
be an almost ideal background 
for the addresses and discus- 
sions which followed. We be- 
lieved him when he told us that 
he would rather be damned 
with the masses than saved 
with the self-righteous few, and 
we saw in him a new type of 
person—new at least to most of 
us, but a type which we in- 
stinctively felt is tremendously 
needed in the world today. We 
saw in him at once a prophet 
and a priest; we trusted his. in- 
tellectual sincerity, and we 
were moved by his evangelical passion. As 
the picture of him comes back to our minds we 
will also see another picture that he drew for us 
one evening, of a huge and towering Cross above 
this world stretching out its flaming arms from 
East to West, and as we see we will pledge our- 
selves to join him in that company of all brave 
men who will through that Cross devote them- 
selves to the world’s redemption. 





There were many other famous people at the 
Convention who made equally famous speeches or 
else remained eloquent in their silence. There 
were also some who came to the Convention un- 
known and went away notorious. Especially the 
man who made the announcement “contra auto- 
ritatem.”” A competition in noises followed which 
somewhat spoiled 
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and tragedy of the Near East 
another on leave from the fe 
ver ridden banks of the Congo 
a third from the labor world o! 
New York City, a fourth from 
India, a fifth from Russia, and 
many others from every part ot 
the world arena. 

I think we should not over 
look the part played in this Con- 
vention by the members of the 
Committee on Arrangements, 
who have done a truly vast 
amount of work in preparation. 
Numerous friends and former 
members of the Student Move- 
ment, like Professor Fleming, 
Galen Fisher, Margaret Bur- 
ton, and others, should be re- 
nembered for their patient and 
faithful work in planning and 
execution. 

But the people whom some of 
us will remember longest were 
not included on the program 
nor do they count among those who have already 
seen long years of service. If I am not mistaken 
the personalities who most completely embodied 
the purpose and spirit of the Convention were 
the students who made their contribution on 
Tuesday, which, because of them, became in truth 
the great day of the feast. At the close of that 
day there was no room left for doubt that God is 
raising up in this generation, as in the last, those 
through whom His words will be spoken to the 
world. There is a movement among American 
students: it is a Christian Movement; may its 
tide rise with irresistible power! No one of these 
students’ statements deserves more mention than 
the others, but we must express our gratitude to 
Endicott of Canada for his great word at the clos- 
ing session. After 





the _ effectiveness 
of his fine voice. 
Beside the fa- 
mous and _ notori- 
ous there were 
scores of men and 
women scattered 
through the crowd 
whose story, were 
it known, would 
have been better 
evidence than a 
dozen speeches to 
the reality of this 
great world-trans- 
forming mission— 
one recently back 
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explaining that he 
was going to China 
because he was 
born in China and 
because of Jesus 
Christ, he added, 
“The man who is 
going to take up 
this challenge and 
go down into Wall 
Street and be a 
Christian there is 
going to have a far 
more difficult job 
than I am going 
to have in China. 


“NOTABLES” . 
Moreover, he is 


In this group you may find D. R. Porter, Executive Secretary of the Student Depart- . ] , } “= 
from the horror ment; Francis P. Miller, Assistant Secretary; E. Fay Campbell, General Secretary going to ose us 
at Yale; Professor K. S. Latourette, of Yale; Rev. Newton Fort. 
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job, and I am not!” 
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January 15-16 the Advance Program Commis- 
sion meets in New York. Each of the ten sub- 
committees will at that time present a report giv- 
ing the result of the past months of study of the 
vital student problems that were assigned to 
them. The March INTERCOLLEGIAN will give a 
full account of this meeting. 


The death of Professor Henry B. Wright is to 
the Advance Program Commission, as to the As- 
sociation Movement generally, an irreparable 
loss. As chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
“How Best Adapt the Student Christian Associ- 
ation Movement to the Changing Conditions in 
the Educational Field?” he was planning his 
work so as to give considerable time during the 
winter to work in the field. 


The following, from the preliminary report of 
Sub-Committee II, which has been studying the 
question: ‘‘What are the Distinctive Principles of 
the Student Christian Association Movement and 
What Relations with Other Religious Agencies 
Should Be Maintained ?” suggests some of the rich 
ore which these sub-committees of the Advance 
Program Commission are bringing up to light: 


We find that the first student Y. M. C. A., founded at 
the University of Virginia in 1858, was closely bound up 
with the entire religious system at the university: 
(a) a chaplain, who gave his aid unstintingly, (b) Sun- 
day chapel, (c) early morning prayer meeting, (d) Sun- 
day school for servants, (e) and a devout and able minis- 
ter occupying the chair of philosophy. Previous to its 
formation there had for some years been a spirit of dis- 
content and rioting in the student body, considerable 
drinking (combated by a Temperance Society), and the 
inauguration of the first college honor system (1842). 
Immediately preceding the founding of the “Y” the great 
Baptist divine, Dr. John A. Broadus, had held a successful 
revival. From all this it would appear that the distinctive 
functions in this first college “Y” were: 

(1) The “concentration of all the dispersed (religious) 
forces, and welding them into an irresistible whole” for 
the good of the student life of the university. 

(2) The development of a spirit of prayer and wor- 
ship by group prayer meetings all over the university 
(total attendance, 200 weekly out of about 650 students). 

(3) Bible study and furnishing Sunday school teach- 
ers (fifty students teachers). 

(4) Christian service to slaves on the campus and to 
the population of the “Ragged Mountains” (through six 
missions). 


Sub-Committee III, dealing with “A Study of 
the Origin, Sources of Vitality, and Work of Other 
Intercollegiate Movements,” makes the following 
report: 

1. Excepting.the Student Volunteer Movement, 
all other intercollegiate organizations have arisen 
apart from the Student Christian Movement. 
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2. The Student Volunteer Movement came up 
out of Student Christian Associations, not as a 
protest, but as part of a movement. 

3. In some cases intercollegiate movements 
have come into being because of the real or 
imagined failure of the Christian Association to 
do these special things as they needed to be done. 

1. These intercollegiate organizations derive 
whatever power they have from: 

(a) The degree to which the control locally and 
nationally has been in the hands of students. 

(b) The definiteness of the goal toward which 
they aim: e.g. I. P. A. 

(c) The element of immediacy implicit in the 
goal itself: e. g. Disarmament League. 

(d) The belief of students that what they do 


will make a difference: e. g. National Stu- 
dent Forum. 


5. Only those intercollegiate organizations have 
endured that have kept at their center locally and 
nationally people sacrificially devoted to the cause. 

6. The spread of intercollegiate organizations 
which have to do with reform, whether of attitude 
or conduct, is conditioned upon the moral and cul- 
cural background of the student group: e. g. a re- 
form movement on tobacco would find fertile soil 
in Kansas, but would not be considered a serious 
issue in Massachusetts. 

7. Only those intercollegiate organizations 
have endured that have had at their heart an idea 
that is worth the serious consideration of students 
and can demand their loyal support. 


Sub-Committee IX, on “The Relation of Student 
Life to the Outside World,” includes in its report 
the following paragraphs: 


The forces which appear to work upon the life of the 
average student are both diverse and powerful. He finds 
himself living in the midst of an acquisitive society the 
main features of which are apt to be found in the life of 
the campus. It is quite likely that he derives his money 
from a father whose wealth depends upon the mainten- 
ance of the present industrial system. He notices the pre- 
dominance of the influence of wealthy fraternities, wealthy 
alumni in his fraternity, and of wealthy college trustees. 
He lives in an atmosphere in which the commercial motive 
is largely pervasive. 

If he is in a large university he is apt to find himself 
occasionally brought into contact with men of different 
race than his own, with men of the Jewish race or the 
colored race. He finds the social life of the campus na- 
turally similar to the social life of the country at large 
with a marked tendency toward stratification and social 
distinctions. Religiously he is almost a free lance except 
for the influence of the college Association or a student 
pastor. Next to religion, he is probably least interested 
in the political life of his country insofar as that means 
concern for the common welfare of the community as it 
expresses itself in political organization and action. 
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Henry B. Wught—An Appreciation 


By George Stewart 


VT TENRY WRIGHT is dead. Letters and tele- 
L grams of sympathy pour in from all sorts 

of people the country over. Months from 
now couriers in the heart of Asia and of Africa 
will bring the news to faithful men and women 
who loved him and thank him for their spiritual 
life. 

Letters came to him every week from these 
far-off places, many times from those whom he 
had never seen, asking advice or thanking him 
for help which they had received through another 
or from some of his writings. 

He was not a famous man as 
fame goes, but he did have that 
quality of being “unknown yet 
well known.” Wherever there 
were groups of earnest Chris- 
tian people his name was a sym- 
bol for consecration and sheer 
spiritual power. He was not a 
man of the world, although he 
lived in the world and loved it. 
“He was a man of God,” as a 
professor of history at Yale 
once said, and in every act, 
whether on the athletic field, in 
the general hospitality of his 
home, in his class room or in 
his private research work, he 
never forgot his prior alle- 
giance. Every one, from the 
president of the university 
down through the humbler 
walks of life, to the last janitor 
and policeman, knew he was a 
dedicated man. He and his wife 
had dedicated their all. They had given them- 
selves, their home, their treasure and their love 
into God’s keeping, to be used by Him. Of ex- 
pediency and prudentiality there was very little. 
In an emergency in the life or home of any of 
their wide circle of friends, there was only one 
question they asked, What is the will of God in 
this matter? Henry Wright and his wife staked 
happiness, home, work, love and life on the con- 
viction that God has a plan for every person and 
that plan can be discovered if one will search 
diligently. 


HENRY B. 


While studying at the University of Berlin in 
1907 and 1908 he worked at the materials of his 
volume, “The Will of God and a Man’s Life 
Work.” This book is an elaboration of the idea 
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which controlled his life. In it he laid down four 
touchstones as the unvarying standards of Jesus, 
by which one could in the end discover the will 
of God for his life. These were moral cleanness, 
honesty, unselfishness and love. He held that as 
far as possible a spiritual teacher should incar- 
nate the ideas he sets forth. The extraordinary 
power of Professor Wright over the lives of so 
many different kinds of men was that he did in- 
carnate these ideas in a rare way. They were his 
four chief sources of power. 

He knew the power of a clean heart. 
who knew him as an under- 
graduate, as a teacher, as a 
minister through the Y. M. C. 
A., in the army, or at the many 
student conferences at North- 
field, Silver Bay, or in the 
schools and colleges, recognized 
a man with clean hands and a 
pure heart. The uncleanness of 
men smites them as they con- 
front the sheer pervasive ap- 
peal of a clean life. Henry 
Wright was often called upon 
to deal with the dark problems 
of life in private and in public. 
He did it wholesomely and 
without flinching, with a sin- 
cerity and understanding that 
put new moral earnestness into 
blear-eyed bravoes, into college 
students, into unfaithful hus- 
bands. He received the confes- 
sions of hundreds, but did not 
become tyrannical in_ this 
power. No man was ever a type to Professor 
Wright. He was a man, God’s greatest creation, 
and whoever he might be he received Professor 
Wright’s whole attention and a courteous and 
sympathetic hearing. Two elements stood out in 
his dealings with people who were severely 
tempted or troubled along these lines: utter 
frankness in facing the situation, and a settled 
conviction that God could salvage out of any 
wreck something beautiful; that there was no 
irretrievable moral disaster. 

Henry Wright was honest and it shone through 
all his work. In his dealings with people who 
were in perplexities, he pointed an honest way out 
for them. He always insisted on restitution as 
far as it was humanly possible. Many found their 
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lost spiritual power by paying old debts, seeking 
out instructors and making a clean breast of some 
trick. <A distinguished graduate, at Professor 
Wright’s suggestion, once returned to his uni- 
versity for the purpose of handing back his diplo- 
ma because he had cheated in examinations. 
There were many similar instances. When men 
came to Henry Wright they met a friend who 
suffered with them but who never spared either 
himself or them. He showed men the power that 
lay in honesty. 

Throughout his work he was called upon to 
raise considerable funds for university purposes, 
for various Christian institutions, and for stu- 
dents. In no one phase of Professor Wright’s 
life was his honesty better revealed. He always 
held that a dollar represents the sweat and blood 
of some one and as such was not to be asked for 
or spent lightly. He used always to think over 
the needs for money and after prayer seek pros- 
pective givers. It was all ethically done. Al- 
though he was naturally of a rather retiring 
nature he developed considerable power as a 
money raiser, but he always approached the task 
as one gentleman interesting another in some 
good work which ought to be done. 

In a singular sense Professor Wright was 
honest with God. His spiritual life rested on his 
personal devotional practices. No matter how 
much work pressed upon him at the university, 
or elsewhere, he always awakened early and had 
a quiet time of Bible-reading and prayer. He 
kept a list of the men, the movements and the 
institutions the world around for which he made 
petition. No matter how bitterly cold the day or 
unfavorable the conditions in the rush of army 
life, he kept that quiet time inviolable. The sense 
of God was real to him, as real as any human 
touch. He believed in prayer as he believed in 
the physical existence of ordinary objects. It 
was a time when he drew aside literally to com- 
mune with God. No object was too small or too 
large for his intercessions. But he always prayed 
that if he could help personally that he might be 
led to see when and how. His devotional life in 
the midst of a hurried materialistic environment 
has reestablished the faith of many. 

Apply the third touchstone to this man’s life, 
unselfishness. He was unselfish by instinct. He 
was one of the first to use the modern lantern in 
lectures in the class room. He had rather a good 
one but gave it away gladly to meet a need. Often 
he and his wife have gone without modest com- 
forts, even necessities, in order to give not only 
sympathy but cash to meet the need in some stu- 
dent’s life. Many an individual, and, in fact, sev- 
eral small families have found in the Wright home 
friends and hospitality in their time of need. 

Perhaps one of the severest tests upon a teacher 
and a scholar is the demand upon his time. Henry 
Wright ran true to form here. He was an ex- 


tremely methodical worker and very saving of 
time. He employed schedules winter and summer 
to save time. But he never turned away a man 
who came to him for advice and counsel. A 
strange and varied company came to his door 
but no one was turned away. One felt one had 
his undivided and unhurried attention. He lived 
by the principle that every man who came to his 
door was sent of God. 

Not many months ago the New Haven Y. M. 
C. A. after its annual campaign for funds found 
itself still short of $7,000 to wipe out an old debt 
which had weighed it down for years. Winthrop 
3ushnell, another Yale son who is now dead, was 
chairman of the meeting. After all the reports 
were in from the collectors, Henry Wright quietly 
arose and asked that he and Mrs. Wright be per- 
mitted to take $500 of the old debt if they could 
pay it off in installments. All there were elec- 
trified—they knew the man and what it meant. 
Little knots of men gathered and in fifteen min- 
utes an amount equal to the entire debt was 
pledged. No one who was there will ever forget 
that night! 

Take also the fourth touchstone—love. Henry 
Wright was a Puritan. No one was ever more 
uncompromising in the face of injustice, or moral 
turpitude, but he had a great heart. He was the 
Puritan triumphant, true to the best traditions 
of moral earnestness and steadfastness, the very 
stuff of which martyrs and seers and the men 
who settled New England were made. But mixed 
with the iron discipline of his moral nature was 
rich, abundant, forgiving, understanding love. 

During the days of the great influenza epidemic 
in 1918 no one at Camp Devens was more untir- 
ing in the care of the sick than Professor Wright. 
He was known by hundreds all over camp. Ten 
years ago he had been stricken with tuberculosis 
and a case of influenza would probably mean 
death. But love of men was above love for him- 
self. He gave all he had of strength and courage 
and inspiration. 

Because of his capacity for confidence, many 
looked to him for guidance and not a few made 
heavy drains upon his strength. He never de- 
serted a man no matter how meanly the man 
might have treated him. Those who were close 
to him at the university knew some who through 
years betrayed him, but he never failed them and 
many there are who thank him for not only the 
second but the third and fourth and fifth chance 
to make good. 

He died on a mission to the little Massachusetts 
village where his father, Dean Wright, was raised. 
He had poured out his treasure and his life for 
the boys of Oakham and the university has sev- 
eral honored sons to show for his efforts. 

He will be missed at Yale! He was a great 
companion. His inexhaustible supply of humor, 
in the face of adverse circumstances, put heart 
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into many. The externals of life never crushed 
his spirit and he had no easy load to bear. Well 
versed in art and literature, speaking three lan- 
guages well, and having travelled widely, he was 
an interesting friend. He was keenly alive to 
human interests. He loved Yale with a passion. 
He loved his society, his fraternity, he loved the 
college traditions and helped to keep the best of 
them strong, but most of all he loved students 
and gave himself to them. He respected the best 
of Yale, the Yale rooted in sacrifice and dedicated 
to light and to truth. 


His affection never gave way beneath the 
strains of life. It rang true to the description 
of love given in Holy Writ. It was very patient, 
very kind. It knew no jealousy, made no parade, 
gave itself no airs, was never rude, never selfish, 
never irritated and never disappeared. 

Henry Wright was a scholar. His “Campaign 
of Plataea” attests his abilities as a painstaking 
searcher for facts and his skill in interpreting 
them. He had a keen interest in all sport and 
had an amazing lot of information concerning 
Yale athletes and teams. He was an inspiring 
teacher. Best of all, he was a man with a great 
heart; he was a great friend. No one felt ill at 
ease with him. His friendliness disarmed all sus- 
picion and allayed all uneasiness. 

As I look back over what | 
would not change, save to add. 


have written I 
It is all true, and 


more. We of New Haven can say of him as 
Matthew Arnold wrote of his father lying at rest 
in Rugby Chapel: 


If, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 

Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself - 

And, at the end of thy day, 

O, faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 
And through thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone; 
Pure souls honored and blest 

By former ages, who else— 

Such, So soulless, so poor, 

Is the race of men whom I see— 
Seemed but a dream of the heart, 
Seemed but a cry of desire. 

Yes! I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past, 

Not like the men of the crowd 
Who all ’round me to-day 
Bluster or cringe, and vile; 

But souls tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 


Better Bible Discussion Groups 


By A. Bruce Curry 


rOXHE trouble with these Bible discussion 

groups,” said one critic, “is that they don’t 

get the Bible studied. lot of problems are 
mulled over, but the Bible passages are neglected 
or handled most superficially. They aren’t really 
Bible discussion groups. Why don’t you take 
students into straight Bible study, letting them 
dig out the meaning of a chapter? 

Another said: ‘My objection is that the dis- 
cussions don’t get anywhere. Many opinions are 
expressed, argument goes back and forth, but 
there is little agreement, no conclusions are 
reached, the problem is not solved. Why not give 
students a clear and logical presentation by some 
one who has thought the question through?” 

Two questions arise: (1) Are these defects in- 
herent in the discussional method or are they 
due to faulty execution which might be rem- 
edied? (2) Would the alternate proposals in each 
case set us farther ahead in Bible study for col- 
lege students? 
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Why Is the Bible Left Out? 


Sometimes the problem for discussion proves 
so interesting that the talk about it runs on read- 
ily until little time is left to examine the Bible 
passage or to work out its principles. Or the 
problem seems difficult to analyze and most of 
the hour is consumed in discovering where the 
issues lie. In those cases it is clear that the 
remedy lies in a more equitable apportionment of 
time which would make adequate provision for a 
genuine study of the Scripture passages which 
are suggested. 


A second reason why the Bible is neglected in 
many cases is the lack of preparation on the part 
of the leader. Unless the leader has studied the 
Scripture passages in their context; unless he 
grasps clearly the life situation which is pre- 
sented in each passage; unless he has worked out 
in the form of general principles the points con- 
tributed by the passage—he is not likely to lead 
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his group through a similar process. He is 
“Bible-shy” and tends to minimize the part which 
the Scripture might play in helping the group to 
work out the solutions to problems. This diffi- 
culty can be obviated by securing for the leader 
a real chance to gain a working familiarity with 
the Scripture. If the leaders meet together for a 
coaching session, it means that a large proportion 
of that time must be given to group study of the 
Bible passage involved. 

In the third place, it is quite natural to ignore 
the Scripture reference if it only vaguely bears 
upon the topic under discussion. In this case the 
Bible story or teaching seems to be “lugged in.” 
It confuses the issue instead of giving light. The 
group quite naturally gives it scant attention. To 
mention this situation is to suggest the remedy. 
One good passage bearing pertinently on the 
problem is better than two or three which must 
be wrenched to find an application to a real life 
situation. 

Experience in leading groups teaches us that 
the failure to include real Bible study is a lack 
which is functional rather than than organic, and 
that its restoration may come through better 
handling of materials and better coaching of 
leaders. 


Why Not More “Straight” Bible Study? 

There are some who ask this question in the 
belief that along this line would lie escape from 
the criticisms launched at the problem discussion 
method. To them it seems that the ideal would be 
to get groups of students working out the con- 
tents and meaning of a chapter or a book of the 
Bible, not without the idea of applying its teach- 
ings in daily life. But experience of many years 
has led to the following observations: 

The direct study group appeals to the merest 
handful of students on a campus. Most students 
shy at the mention of “Bible Study.” They have 
had unfortunate experiences in Bible classes and 
will not take another chance. The question be- 
comes: “Shall we confine our efforts to one or 
two groups of students most loyal to the Associa- 
tion program?” It has been shown that from 
one hundred to a thousand more students on the 
same campus can be reached effectively by the 
discussion group method. 

Reaching the larger number with discussions 
in which campus problems are brought under the 
light of Jesus’ standards has made possible the 
changing of the atmosphere of the entire campus. 

I venture to suggest that the ideal for a campus 
would be to use the members of “straight study” 
groups as leaders of Bible discussion groups with 
a view to influencing the larger numbers. Stu- 
dents attracted by discussion groups might wish 
to come into a straight study group. But lamps 
are lit to be put on a stand and not under a 
bushel. 


It should not be forgotten that in the ideal 
Bible discussion group there is a period of 
“straight study” of the most intense and profit- 
able kind, wherein students challenge the Bible 
passage for its contents, meaning and applica- 
tion. The next step is to make discussion groups 
ideal in this respect. 


When Discussion Gets Nowhere 

Before pronouncing the judgment that a given 
discussion group “did not get anywhere” we 
should have to agree on what it means to get 
somewhere in such a group. What is the pur- 
pose and the goal? If it be to get all members of 
the group to agree on interpretation and on solu- 
tion of the problem; if it be to convince any dis- 
senting member that he is wrong and the rest 
(especially the leader) right; if it be to cover 
much ground in precise fashion, then even a well- 
conducted discussion group does not arrive. 

Supposing that the aim is to get clearer think- 
ing, to enlarge the viewpoint of the members, to 
have them clearly understand some Christian 
principle and to challenge fearlessly its prac- 
ticability, to have them work toward group con- 
clusions and programs of action which are better 
than could be produced by the individual alone, 
then the group discussion may still get nowhere, 
because it is poorly conducted. But it may most 
decidedly get somewhere if the rules of good dis- 
cussion are followed. 

In view of the clarity with which these rules 
have been worked out * it is surprising that those 
responsible for coaching groups of leaders have 
not made more progress in their application. Stu- 
dent generations pass so quickly that gains in this 
direction are hard to hold. 

In my opinion the greatest necessity for the 
bettering of Bible discussion groups is the devel- 
opment of a strong corps of coaches drawn from 
the ranks of student secretaries, student pastors, 
college professors, and others who will specialize 
in training discussion group leaders. Given such 
a person on every campus, one who himself is 
growing in understanding of the Bible and in 
mastery of the technique of discussion, a student 
leadership could be continuously trained that 
would leaven the campus with groups which would 
both do genuine Bible study and also work 
through to thinking and action of the most con- 
structive sort. 


*THE WHY AND HOW OF GROUP DISCUSSION. 
By H. S. Elliott. Association Press. $.25 each; $2.50 
for 12. 

THE LEADERSHIP OF BIBLE STUDY GROUPS. 
By Herman Harrell Horne. Association Press. $.90. 


Note: During the summer of this year. Bible Study 
Training Camps of two weeks each are to be conducted 
in five centers across the country, under the leadership 
of Dr. Curry and others. These camps are primarily for 
coaches of Bible discussion group leaders. Places and 
dates will be announced in the near future. 
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FIFTY YEARS. By William Lawrence. The 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00. 

This little book by the Bishop of Massachu- 
setts has attained over-night popularity, being 
the immediate cause, many assert, of the Pastoral 
Letter issued by a number of the Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church denouncing Modernism. But a 
book as interesting as this was bound to compel 
attention at any time. It is a record of fifty 
years of Bishop Lawrence’s ministry; years full 
of significant changes in religious and intellectual 
life. At the outset the author states its purpose; 
that “the young men and women of today may 
catch some thoughts, perhaps some inspiration 
from it.” More than one reading convinces us 
that this is abundantly realized. It will be read 
with enthusiasm by those who believe the Church 
is a vital, growing thing; it should bring under- 
standing and comfort to those conservatives who 
are sincerely perplexed by present-day religious 
thought. But, above all, it is the story, written 
with reverent humility and breadth of vision, of a 
great spirit; a seeker after Truth who finds it in 
the leadership of Jesus Christ. 

JOSEPH H. TITUus. 


THE NEW WORLD OF LABOR. By Sherwood 


Eddy. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
The man who, 
“Bowed by the weight of centuries . . . leans 


Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground” 

is in revolt. Men all over the world, black men, 
brown men, yellow men and white men—all are 
among the forces of protest against the present 
scheme of things. Insurgent hewers of wood and 
drawers of water are rising to assert themselves 
as human beings; they demand justice and fel- 
lowship. It is this movement which Mr. Eddy 
undertakes to sketch, and he does it in his usual 
graphic, incisive fashion. 

The aim is frankly “to win sympathy for the 
toiling masses in the new world of labor.” This 
new order exists the world over; it is capable of 
being spiritualized, but is capable, also, of de- 
structive materialism. In China, Japan, India, 
as well as in Europe and America, new forces 
are rising to attack the present economic bases of 
society. The account of conditions in the Far 
East is, in some respects, the most illuminating, 
for Mr. Eddy is here traveling over almost un- 
trodden paths. In China we may see reproduced 
the earlier experience of Europe and America 
with industrialism. Child labor, long hours, in- 
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The New World of Labor; The Meaning of 
Paul, For ‘T'oday—and other Books 


tolerable conditions, starvation wages—these and 
other evils appear almost universally in the newer 
industrial countries of the Far East. Along with 
these more or less expected abuses, there is, fur- 
ther, the disruption of the old social structure. 
For example, in China the patriarchal family, the 
old unit of social control, inevitably disappears 
with the introduction of modern methods of com- 
munication and with the factory system. The op- 
portunity for working with the rising tide of labor 
in the fight for justice, in a large measure for- 
feited by the Church in the West, is still open in 
the East, notwithstanding the fact that many of 
the present labor leaders are under the influence 
of materialism. Such a piece of work as that of 
Kagawa in the slums of Kobe ought to be repro- 
duced in dozens of cities in the Orient. 

Germany and the Ruhr, France, England, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and America are dealt with in chap- 
ters full of condensed facts and succinct generali- 
zations. The discussion is based both upon per- 
sonal observation made during 1922-23 on a world 
tour and upon data furnished the author by 
experts in the various countries. One can scarcely 
find a nation in which events of profound sig- 
nificance are not now happening in the world of 
labor. 

How will the future reckon with this man? ... 
When this dumb terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries? 

The answer rests partly with the Christian 
Church, with the men and women of privilege; 
and the reply of college students to the challenge 
of the new world of labor is by no means the least 
significant. DAVID OWEN. 

Yale. 


THE MEANING OF PAUL FOR TODAY. By 
C. H. Dodd. George H. Doran Company. $2. 
This is in some respects the most thought-pro- 

voking and stimulating book that I have read for 

some years. The mass of new data to be re- 
viewed at the present time is so enormous that 
one’s mind is apt to remain distracted, frag- 
mentary, and even warped. Any book which con- 
tributes toward a synthesis or integration, which 
serves as a magnifying glass by which the form 
and outline before indiscernible becomes at least 
in part apparent, is indeed welcome, and deserves 

a large reading public. This is the great value of 

Mr. Dodd’s study of Paul. He says in his intro- 

duction: “I have been more particularly con- 

cerned to bring out what I conceive to be the per- 
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manent significance of the apostle’s thought, in 
modern terms, and in relation to the general in- 
terests and problems which occupy the mind of 
our generation. I find in Paul a religious philos- 
ophy of life oriented throughout to the idea of a 
society or commonwealth of God. Such a philos- 
ophy finds ready contact with the dominant con- 
cerns of our own day.” 

Through studying the reaction of Paul to the 
personality and teaching of Jesus, Mr. Dodd dis- 
covers a synthetic interpretation of life which 
appears to him to have elements of permanent 
value. 

It is nothing less than a tragedy that the name 
of Paul has been so completely identified with 
systems of ecclesiastical theology that his mind 
is largely unknown to the students of this gen- 
eration. They are not aware of the power and 
originality of his intellect or of the enormous 
value of the contribution it has made to the 
thought of the world. For such this book will be 
a rare treat, as it will mean for them a first intro- 
duction to one of the great minds of the race. 

The story of the unfolding of Paul’s intellect 
is the story of his effort to describe and account 
for the character of Jesus—to interpret in uni- 
versal terms what Jesus’ personality had meant 
to him. As he proceeded with this, a philosophy of 
life and of cosmic development was evolved which 
may be traced with some degree of completeness 
in his letters that have come down to us. In its 
broad outlines it is the same view of life toward 
which many are now moving as a result of the 
progress of the natural sciences and psychology, 
and the fuller comprehension of the personality 
of Jesus made possible by this. This view of life 
finds its expression in the idea of the divine com- 
monwealth as the end of God’s world purpose. 
At this present moment, when every one is try- 
ing to put some content into the conception of a 
spiritual democracy, I know of no book that could 
be read with more profit than this. 


FRANCIS P. MILLER. 


THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH. By Alfred E. 

Stearns. W. A. Wilde Company. $1.25. 

It is good to have these frank and courageous 
words from the headmaster of one of our oldest 
and best known schools. Dr. Stearns’ comments 
on the tendencies and morals both of the youth 
and of youth’s parents in the present age are 
not flattering. He thinks we have lost a good 
deal in social standards of discipline and thinks 
that our easy-going tolerance of excess and our 
worship of material success is exerting a soften- 
ing and demoralizing influence. He disapproves 
these things, not as a crabbed old man, but be- 
cause he believes that “joy rides” and petting 
parties are really contrary to the highest aspira- 
tions of students of today, and as a sincere friend 





who believes that “‘youth at heart is sound” he is 
determined to help them. D. RB. P. 


POLITICAL CHRISTIANITY. By A. Maud 

Royden. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The author of this book, a former pastor of the 
famous City Temple in London, has earned the 
right to be known not only as the foremost woman 
preacher of the world but also as one of the most 
powerful spiritual forces of this generation. This 
book is a collection of sermons. The reviewer 
does not know where one would find a better in- 
terpretation of the relation of Christianity to po- 
litical problems than in the first chapter of this 
book. “What is of God, that is the whole of life,” 
says Miss Royden. “I do not mean to weary you 
with political sermons but when there comes a 
great moral wrong or what seems to be so I owe 
to my vocation the duty of applying what I be- 
lieve to be the Christian principle—not only to 
declare the principle but to apply it.” Another 
very searching chapter deals with “Justice: Hu- 
man and Divine,” in which the author pleads with 
the bereaved victims of the war in England to 
bring in the higher justice by forgiveness. “So 
far as we have suffered we have it in our power 
to end this tragic cycle by which wrong always 
produces wrong.” Other themes which are in- 
terpreted include “The Passion of Christ,” 
“Christ and the Unemployed,” “Disarmament,” 
“Party Politics.” Taken altogether this is a most 
illuminating and inspiring book. KIRBY PAGE 


THE DEBT ETERNAL. By John H. Finley. 
Council of Women for Home Missions and Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 

One doesn’t read very far into this book with- 
out three things becoming clear. 

The first is that “The Debt Eternal” doesn’t 
refer to the proverbial debt of a Mission Board. 
It refers rather to the eternal obligation of ma- 
turity to children and youth. 

The second thing to become clear is that Dr. 
Finley did not write this book—except in spots. 
The first chapter and much of the last are in the 
poetic and imaginative diction which we expect 
from Dr. Finley; also paragraphs here and there 
through other chapters, usually as perorations. 
But the bulk of the book is in the diction of re- 
searchers. It is packed with statistics and a mass 
of data concerning child health. play and recrea- 
tion, child labor, schools, and defective and de- 
linquent children. 

A third fact that becomes clear is that the book 
is a mighty good book even though Dr. Finley’s 
poetic pen touches it only here and there. The 


attempt to add architecture to a store box must 
always fail, but that does not condemn the store 
box and this particular box is as full of facts as 
can be expected of any book of 240 pages. 
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“The Debt Eternal” is the major mission study 
book throughout most of the Protestant churches 
and it is encouraging to know that it is having 
a sale approaching 100,000 copies among serious- 
minded people of the churches who are thus in- 
forming themselves concerning the special needs 
of children of our day. The chief weakness of 
the book is that it has so little to say about the 
children of home mission fields, where the bulk 
of the under-privileged youth are living. A 
book to be studied by the home mission study 
classes should have devoted more attention to the 
children of home mission fields. 

FRED EASTMAN 


THE GOOD WILL IDEA. By G. W. Hinckley. 
Good Will Publishing Co., Hinckley, Me. $.50. 
A brief and readable statement of the principles 

on which are built the very interesting school and 

series of homes for boys and girls “in need of a 

helping hand.” Crowded with suggestion for all 

who work with the young. It deals with one of 

America’s most significant social adventures. 

me FP. 


A Communication 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In the December INTERCOLLEGIAN Mr. J. L. 
Childs contributed an extremely penetrating and 
stimulating article on the Student Volunteer 
Movement. On the train returning from In- 
dianapolis I have just reread this article, and as 
a result of the impressions received at the Con- 
vention feel that the discussion which he aroused 
needs to be carried further. I find myself in al- 
most entire agreement with the first part of Mr. 
Childs’ statement, where he examines into the 
implications for missions of the present world 
situation, but in considerable disagreement with 
his conclusions. 

The burden of Mr. Childs’ article is that the 
time has come for us to widen greatly our con- 
ception of the missionary enterprise, and that 
the Student Volunteer Movement should change 
its policy to meet the requirements of this widen- 
ing process. Agreed that the impact of our civil- 
ization on other civilizations is so varied and in- 
cessant that the burden rests upon us to try to 
Christianize this impact at every point and by all 
possible means. But the question remains, in- 
sofar as this broader problem has to do with stu- 
dents, is it the concern of the Student Volunteer 
Movement or of the Associations? The answer 
is not altogether clear. Mr. Childs suggests that 
this is the proper concern of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, and that it should readjust itself 
to meet these more inclusive requirements. Prac- 
tically this would mean the dissolution of the 
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Volunteer Movement into a very loosely knit and 
all-embracing life service fellowship, which would 
have a purpose differing little from that now ad- 
hered to by the men’s and women’s Christian As- 
sociations. 

The answer which I am at present inclined to 
give is not that the Student Volunteer Movement 
should be broadened out to include these wider 
life-work guidance functions, but that these 
broader functions should be assumed by the 
Council of Christian Associations through its pro- 
gram of Christian world education. 

There is another task that remains to be done, 
a task which those who believe intensely in the 
reality of the Universal Christian Church and the 
value of specific service in its ministry regard 
as immensely important, in view of the enormous 
changes which have taken place in the character 
of the missionary enterprise in recent years. 
This is the task of making available for the ser- 
vice of that branch of the Church of Christ that 
may be in India, or China, or Africa, some of the 
most capable of the men and women who are now 
in our theological colleges and graduate schools, 
or who have already entered upon the work of 
the ministry in this country. If this task is to 
be adequately performed, it involves an interest 
in the quality of individuals rather than the 
quantity of Volunteers. Its first emphasis would 
not be upon undergraduate commitment, but upon 
selection of the right person for a specific task, 
whether he be an undergraduate or a middle- 
aged doctor of divinity. It would mean trans- 
ferring attention from a general appeal for gen- 
eral commitment to foreign service (which is 
hardly defensible in view of the present situation 
on the field) and focusing it upon securing the 
best possible persons for definite positions in the 
Church abroad that need to be filled, and as- 
sisting in preparing them for these positions. To 
do this would require statesmanship of a high 
order. It is a task worthy of the great traditions 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. It would 
not mean broadening its functions, but narrow- 
ing them. I do not mean to imply that this nar- 
rowing of functions should be accompanied by the 
discontinuance of general appeals for foreign 
service, but that such appeals should be intended 
primarily to prepare the way for specific calls 
later rather than to produce immediate declara- 
tions of purpose. The nature of the Church’s 
world mission is such that someone will have to 
perform this service for her in each country. Why 
not the Student Volunteer Movement in America? 
And why not a Student Volunteer Movement 
which has gladly claimed its historic affiliation 
with the Student Christian Association Move- 
ment? 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANCIS P. MILLER. 
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Convention Side Lights 


It is to be hoped that our statesmen 
and political leaders can be led to re- 
alize the significance of the vote for 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court as the best present means for 
preventing war. The response of the 
delegates for fair, honest treatment of 
other peoples and their clear cut and 
undisputed assumption that war is un- 
Christian are among the most hopeful 
facts that have come to my attention 
in five years. The heart of youth is 
essentially sound. 


* a 4 


The applause that greeted the sug- 
gestion that the way of Christ might 
mean going back and giving up fra- 
ternity life shows how many are 
pondering whether the central fra- 
ternity idea is Christian. Several 
strong fraternity men now graduated 
have told me within the past months 
that they would not advise their sons 
to accept membership in a college 
fraternity. The issue here is the same 
as that underlying proper interracial 
and international life. 


* * 
Canon Woods did a very difficult 
and a very essential service in re- 


ferring clearly to both the deity and 
perfect humanity of Jesus. Many 
hearts must have beat faster as he 
reiterated that “All the resources of 
the Father God are available for hu- 
manity.” Likewise, when he made his 
tactfully expressed appeal for the 
United States to join with Great 
Britain in helping to meet the needs 
of a distracted world, most of those 
present must have responded. 


* + 


No one could well go through the 
five days at Indianapolis without re- 
alizing that the speaker was clearly 
right who said “We are the real 
problem.” It is our individual rela- 
tion to Christ that is fundamental. 


* + * 


Many who heard G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy on Thursday night as well as 
at the Convention proper, got a new 
conception of the relation of the in- 
tellect to religion. “Imagination is 
the road to reality” and “most of the 
great things in the wor'd have an in- 
stinctive basis,” he said. Putting a 
protective tariff on the list of forces 
arraigned against the will of God was 
probably a new conception to some. 
But men’s hearts recognized the truth 
of the statement. 


By George Irving 


Apart from his splendidly stimulat- 
ing address Professor Aggrey did a 
great service in demonstrating again 
(what should not need further demon- 
stration) what his race, given a 
chance, can be and do. He completely 
disarmed all suspicion by acting on 
the timely counsel which embodies a 
true principle, that you can catch 
more flies with molasses than with 
vinegar. No one who heard him will 
soon forget his appeal to give his peo- 
ple a chance to make their gift to the 
Kingdom of God which is abuilding. 

One of the most impressive sights 




















STUDDERT KENNEDY AND HORACE FORT 


of the opening sessions of the Con- 
vention was to see Dr. Mott sitting 
as one of the hundreds on the plat- 
form, having turned over his position 
of Chairman to a younger man. More 
than any other human, Ir. Mott made 
the Student Volunteer Movement. He 
has been glad to pass on his heaviest 
responsibilities in connection with it 
to others less burdened than himself. 


* + % 


The great service the Inter-racial 
Commission has rendered this cause of 
Christ was very finely expressed by a 
Southern student. Much of the spirit 
of candor, open mindedness and fair 
play so evident in the convention is 
traceable to the great thoughtful work 
of the Commission in bringing mem- 


bers of the races together for honest 
conference and at points where the 
problem is most acute. 


* * * 


The Philippine student who said: 
“Going back to my subject” uttered a 
useful motto for 1924 for all Christian 
student workers. 


* * * 


Who will forget Dr. Mott’s state- 
ment on Sunday morning that “Jesus 
has already become the conscience of 
the convention. Will he become its 
will?” A real question for life that. 


a * ~ 


Henry Van Dusen did a much need- 
ed service in reminding the Youth 
Movement advocates that the world 
is not made for any one age or class. 
To push the Youth Movement to its 
logical conclusions is to set up an- 
other class distinction quite as cruel 
and futile as any that now harass our 
common life. Life conceived in terms 
of our own rights really lands us no- 


where. 
* * * 


The National Conference of Theo- 
logical Students, held the day before 
the Convention proper, registered a 
new high point in its conception of 
the possibilities of real fellowship be- 
tween the theological seminaries of 
the nation. The representative of one 
great section stated that so far as he 
knew there had never been a meeting 
of the representatives of the theologi- 
cal students of his area. The fact 
that no secondary divisive questions 
arose shows what happens when men 
try to see their task and endeavor to 
find powers for its performance. 


* ” * 


The experiment of having group 
discussions for so vast an assembly, 
meeting for so short a time, was 
splendidly satisfactory. A new ele- 
ment came into the gathering after 
there had been a chance for all to ex- 
press himself or herselt (we still lack 
4 pronoun that will include “him” ana 
‘her”’) Professor H. S. Elliott’s 
heart must have been cheered by the 
results of his untiring service in ‘.elp 
ing to coach the discussion leaders. 


* * * 
A careful student of signs and 
trends discovered that no tail coats 


were worn on the platform. This 
probably has large significance and I 
would like the help of prognosticators 
as to what it portends. 
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THE NATIONAL 


Meeting of Joint Councils 


,,;OLLOWING the Convention the 

National Council remained for four 
days of consultations. Part of the 
time was spent in joint conferences 
with the national and state secretar- 
ies, executive committee and staff of 
the Y. W. C. A., and the secretaries 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
The talk was on a high enough level 
to prove that the spirit is stronger 
than the flesh, for all were at the 
start dead for sleep from too much 
Convention. 


What were the high peaks of the 
big gathering? How can we follow 
it up? What lessons in it all for the 


future of the Student Christian Move- 
ment? Is the Council of Christian 
Associations on a broad enough base 
and mobile enough to satisfy today’s 
Youth Movement? G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy sat with us part of the time 
and helped us not only by two mem- 
orable addresses on Prayer and The 
Cross, but also by leading the gym- 
nastic exercises. 

In executive session the Council 
dealt with nominations for the General 
Committee of the Federation; rela- 
tions with the Y. W. C. A., S. V. M., 
and Fellowship of Christian Life Ser- 
vice; the encouragement of attendance 
at Bible Study Camps next summer; 
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COUNCILS OF THE Y. 











M. 
WITH THE 


C. A. AND Y. W. C. 
TWO STUDENT STAFFS 
the deepening of the spiritual em- 
phasis in the Associations. 

Hugo Thompson, of the University 
of Minnesota, is succeeded by Roswell 
P. Barnes of Lafayette College as 
Chairman of the Council. The other 
new officers are: John Dillingham of 
Shaw as vice-chairman; William S. 
Herrington, of Southwestern Univer- 
sity (Kans.), as secretary, and George 
Steinman, of Southwestern University 
(Tex.), as assistant secretary. 

D. R. PoRTER 


National Theological 


Conference 
T would be difficult to exaggerate 
the significance of the national 


conference of theological seminary stu- 
dents held at Indianapolis on the day 
preceding the opening of the Quad- 
rennial Convention. In the first place 
it was the first national gathering of 
this kind, so far as our records in- 
dicate, in many, many years. In the 
second place, definite steps were initi- 
ated which should result in a closer 
fellowship and more effective co-opera- 
tion among the seminaries of the coun- 
try than has ever existed before— 
steps toward facing unitedly the pro- 
digious tasks and challenges which 
confront the Christian Church today 
and toward pooling our resources in 





A. MEETING 





AT INDIANAPOLIS 


undertaking the responsibilities which 
we could not handle alone. Finally, 
the conference throughout was per- 
meated by a splendid spirit of unity, 
the sense that before the Great Con- 
secration and the Great Purpose which 
we hold in common, any differences 
denominational, credal, ecclesiastical, 
theological — were inconsequential. 
There was honest difference of opinion 
as to the best method of accomplish- 
ing our common task, but no doubt 
that it is ours in common and that 
we must attack it together. - The con- 
ference was an enheartening augury 
of a unity of spirit amongst the 
leadership of the Church in the next 
generation. 

The conference was attended by one 
hundred and ten delegates from more 
than sixty seminaries. Every section 
of the country was well represented; 
only some of the smaller seminaries 
were unable to send delegates. Action 
centered around the most effective 
method of drawing together into fel- 
lowship and conference students from 
nearby seminaries and enabling them 
to unite for certain definite purposes 
\¥ was felt that any national organiza- 
tion would be unwieldy; therefore it 
was decided that seminary students 
should be loosely organized in ac- 
cordance with the seven geographical 
divisions of the Student Department 
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of the Y. M. C. A. The head of each 
of these organizations will serve on 
the Theological Sub-Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. and upon the Field Coun- 
cil of his region. The purposes of 
these regional organizations center 
around the promotion of closer inter- 
seminary relations and the presenta- 
tion of the ministry to college men. 

This account would not be complete 
without grateful reference to the 
deeply inspiring addresses of Robert 
E. Speer, David R. Porter and G. A 
Studdert-Kennedy of England. It is 
not too much to say that this single 
afternoon and evening of conference 
marks the beginning of a new day in 
inter-seminary relationships in the 
United States. 

HENRY VAN DUSEN 


An International Enterprise 
of Youth 


4 URING the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion a group of 250 students from 
many of the most influential colleges 
throughout the country met to discuss 
the condition of the students in Eu- 
rope. In view of the economic chaos 
now reigning in Germany the situa- 
tion of the students there took first 
importance. A new budget containing 
an item of $150,000 for Germany and 
provision for increased amounts for 
other countries was taken up with the 
view of asking half of this amount 
from the colleges and the balance 
from outside organizations. 

The students voted unanimously to 
endorse this new budget, but expressed 
the need for more widespread _in- 
formation concerning the work in 
order to make the endorsement carry 
the weight it should. A _ resolution 
was therefore framed asking the 
Business Committee of the Conven- 
tion to give time on the program for 
an adequate presentation of this in- 
ternational student enterprise. 

The Business Committee arranged 
the program on Monday morning to 
give time for a short address by one 
of the students who had been overseas 
and who had seen some of the prob- 
lems confronting the students in Eu- 
rope. An announcement was also 
made of an anonymous gift of $50,000 
conditional upon the students raising 
an equal amount. 

The discussion of international af- 
fairs at the Convention was signif- 
icant, and it was interesting to observe 
the way in which the thought of the 
students of America was set towards 
the methods of preventing war. Better 
understanding between nations, edu- 
cation, exchange of students, the 
League of Nations, and the applica- 
tion of the principles of Jesus Christ 
all came up as ways and means to 
bring this about. All these are good, 


and most of them are necessary, but 
ideal as they may be they are impos- 
sible of immediate realization. The 
Student Friendship Fund for Euro- 
pean Student Relief, however, is some- 
thing here and now, not only working 
for these very things, but proving that 
they are possible. 

Is there anything more Christlike 

than helping your enemies, than feed- 
ing the hungry, or than giving your 
hand to one who is down? 
The international conference at 
Parad last summer, which was an 
outcome of the European Student Re- 
lief work, proved to be practically a 
student league of nations. Thirty-two 
nationalities were represented, many 
of them being not only recent but 
traditional enemies. 

As for education, the learning of 
Europe—one could almost say the 
civilization of Europe—hangs in the 
balance. Universities are closing, 
professors and students are starving. 
What will be the future of Europe, 
of the world, if the leaders of a large 
section of it are deprived of university 
training? 

All these factors for future peace 
and understanding are part of the 
work of the Student Friendship Fund. 
Students the world over can and 
should participate in this international 
youth enterprise. Those from fortun- 
ate lands can give, and perhaps, as 
in the case of Japan, they too some 
day may need to receive; while those 
from the countries where darkness 
now reigns can receive with a spirit 
which makes giving and receiving 
merely the natural and understanding 
act of friendship. 





ROSWELL P. BARNES 
The New National Council Chairman 





Support the Student Friendship 
Fund and take your part in the com- 
ing “Student League of Nations.” 

HELEN OGDEN 


Student Fellowship 


Developments 


bo National Council of the Stu- 
dent Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service, meeting for the two days pre- 
ceding the Indianapolis Convention, 
endorsed the thoughtful work and 
challenging report of its executive 
committee; evolved a significant com- 
mitment card for signature by its 
prospective members; drew up a state- 
ment reaffirming its present purpose 
as a fellowship “to unite locally, na- 
tionally, and internationally, all stu- 
dents dedicated to Christian Life Ser- 
vice at home,” and its ultimate pur- 
pose as a fellowship of students of the 
world “dedicated to Christian Life 
Service whether at home or abroad”’; 
broadened its interpretation of the 
meaning of “Christian Life Service” 
so as to bring into the fellowship any 
one who would sign the searching 
commitment card, whether or not one 
of the ecclesiastically or philanthropi- 
cally supported professions was his 
vocational choice; reaffirmed its funda- 
mental principle as being a student 
movement, each unit locally autono- 
mous except in matters of member- 
ship, seeking to enlist the aid of and 
co-operate with other organizations 
working in its field, and proposing to 
“discontinue as a distinct movement 
when any other movement is in a bet- 
ter position to meet adequately the 
present need in the field of life work 
according to our principles of the 
promotion of life work.” 

Two open letters were proposed by 
the resolutions committee and unani- 
mously passed by the council. The 
first was an “Open Letter to the Na- 
tional Council of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement” registering the con- 
viction of the Fellowship that the time 
Was opportune to raise the issue as 
to whether one life service purpose 
movement, including both the home 
and foreign emphases, could not bet- 
ter meet the needs of the American 
student body and the world Christian 
program today, than could two such 
movements. The second was an “Open 
Letter to the Students of America” 
stating the conviction of the Coun- 
cil that they had felt the need of spon- 
taneous expression of student thought, 
a new facing up to the implications 
of what it means to be a Christian, 
the desire and the ability as students 
to assume responsibility, and the 
recognition of the single or funda- 
mental motive behind all Christian 
work which makes evident the arti- 
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ficiality of existing geographical and 
vocational distinctions; and challeng- 
ing all students of America to con- 
sider whether all Christian organiza- 
tions working in student fields are 
meeting these needs. 

Three other items in the council 
proceedings are of importance to stu- 
dents who are thinking in the realm 
of Christian life work guidance: 

First, the introductory statement of 
the executive committee’s report to the 
council: 


Recent developments in our thinking con- 
cerning the fundamental principles upon which 
membership in the Student Fellowship for 
Christian Life Service shall be based, have 
gradually but unerringly led us to the con- 
viction that Christian Life Service cannot be 
limited by vocational or geographical restric- 
tions, but must be based primarily upon a 
fundamental life motive. 


Second, the educational processes 
outlined by the council by which 
Christian students may come to face 
the challenge of the world’s needs, and 
find their particular places in meet- 
ing them, which process contains four 
distinct steps: 


(1) A period of genuine spiritual prepara- 
tion before signing the commitment-card; (2) 
Avreement to make a study of both the field 
of life service and personal capabilities, with 
what expert aid may be available; (3) After 
selecting his field, fellowship and conference 
with others engaged and interested in the same 
field: (4) Enlistment and participation in the 
actual Christian program of the campus, as 
developed by the various Christian student 
organizations, that his convictions and prin- 
ciples may be put to the test of practice. 


Third, the new commitment state- 
ment with which students wishing to 
become members are challenged: 


I recognize the domination of pagan prin- 
ciples and motives in present day business re- 
lationships, especially as shown in the fagrant 
disregard for human values in industry, the 
widespread denial of brotherhood between the 
white and colored races, and the devastation 
of the greatest values in life by war 

I am confronted with the need for men ana 
women with the spirit of Chiist who will, at 
whatever cost, strive to make the principles of 
love and service effective in all these relation- 
ships throughout the world. 

I cannot do less than give my life to this 
task, and I solemnly covenant with God that 
I will earnestly seek until I find where I can 
be most effectively used by Him. 

It is my purpose, with God's help, to stard 
for the supremacy of human values above all 
other values in life; to make the principles of 
love and service, as exemplified in the life, the 
teaching and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, the 
dominating motive of my life, with tne tull 
realization that this commitment may involve 
me in personal sacrifice, social ostracism and 
financial hardship. 


R. C. BELI 
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Asilomar 

(Dee. 28-Jan. 2) 
HIS conference is another of the 
stripe of Seabeck, Estes Park, Hol- 
lister, Geneva, Blue Ridge, King’s 
Mountain and Silver Bay which are 
all descendants of the original North- 
field Student Conference; unlike these 
only because it is held in the winter 

time instead of in the early summer. 

The warmth of the California 
climate—at Asilomar comparable to 
late fall weather of New England— 
makes possible a mid-winter confer- 
ence with most of the sports, hikes 
and outdoor life of summer confer- 
ences. Asilomar is unique in the com- 
bination of a coast with rocks like 
those of Maine, sandy beaches like 
those of New Jersey, and groves of 
pines. 

There were in attendance some 350 
delegates from about twenty institu- 
tions of Southern California, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. It is 
a question whether any similar con- 
ference can show a higher average 
delegation from the colleges and uni- 
versities from which it draws. This 
feature is the more remarkable be- 
cause these same institutions sent 
more than a hundred students to the 
Student Volunteer Convention in 
Indianapolis which was in session at 
the same time. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
ference was the happy combination of 
sanity and naturalness with an ever 
present note of deep spiritual reality 
and vitality. The impression one got 
from both leaders and students was 
that there was honest desire to seek 
the truth and act upon it when found. 
Men seemed really to want to know 
God better at this Asilomar Confer- 
ence. There was a healthy earnest- 
ness in face and action which indi- 
cated the “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness” which Jesus spoke 
about. 

The program was particularly 
happy with men in this mood. Reality 
in religion, fearless search for truth, 
failure of those who do not learn and 
practice the laws of the spirit, char- 
acterized the prophetic addresses of 
Stitt Wilson. Dr. McCall of Berkeley 
brought to the delegates a new vision 
of Jesus so compelling that many can 
never forget it or their resolve to fol- 
low Him more closely and serve Him 
more faithfully. Prof. Dubach of 
Oregon Agricultural College chal- 
lenged the delegates in man-to-man 
fashion on the great campus moral 
issues. Mr. Colton of the Religious 
Work Department of the International 
Committee, the final platform speaker, 
made a plea for a more vital personal 
faith. 

Professor Bruce Curry spoke most 
helpfully on “Principles of Life Work 





Choice,” but students and leaders alike 
will remember him most as a leader 
who made the Bible live in a new 
way. He brought them back to a 
helpful and inspiring study of the 


Bible itself. His is a ministry much 
needed by student Associations and 
it is a great service he is rendering in 
giving the entire college year to stu- 
dent work. 

Forum leaders, discussion group 
leaders, the Fiske singers and many 
others helped to make the conference 
successful. Stunt night was one of 
the best. 

There is the conviction that God 
will use this conference in the de- 
velopment of Christian leaders in col- 
lege, nation and the world. 

To any one coming into this re- 
freshing Pacific Coast atmosphere it 
is a great thing to see the way Gale 
Seaman has built himself into the re- 
ligious life of the colleges up and 
down the entire coast. With a field 
of almost impossible extent, he has an 
unbelievably large circle of friends 
and the affectionate loyalty not only 
of the students, but secretaries and 
other college leaders. 

CHARLES S. CAMPBELL 





A Student’s Notebook 


As Balanced Rations for February: 

THE MEANING OF PAUL For ToDAY— 
Dodd. Doran, $2.00. It has the fresh- 
ness of “The Jesus of History.” 

HENRY MARTYN, CONFESSOR OF THE 
FaitH—Padwick. Doran, $1.50. The 
best missionary biography since the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN began to recommend 
books. 

PINEY WoopdDs AND Its Story— 
Jones. Revell, $1.50. The grit of a 
young educated negro struggling to 
serve his race. 

¥ * * 

The best thing I have seen this 
month is a new Chinese Students’ Y. 
M. C. A. in Henry Ford’s Detroit fac- 
tory. There are now 106 Chinese stu- 
dents and graduates employed at this 
famous works. Forty of them recently 
met Y. Y. Tsu at the City Y. M. C. A. 
and perfected an organization which, 
says its president, “will not rest con- 
tent until it has 106 members.” As I 
recently entered that City Association 
building, teeming with life, I met pass- 
ing out three turbaned Hindus fresh 
from the University of California who 
are the forerunner of a hundred In- 
dians who are to learn the magic of 
making Fords. 


The Hut at the University of Il- 
linois, a veteran of the late armed 
struggle and since used as a Y. M. C. 
A. headquarters, has been destroyed 
by fire. 
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The Colleges and Booze 






What Some Colleges Are Doing To Uphold the Law 


Dartmouth 

] URING the first three or four 
months of the college year, the 
liquor question at Dartmouth does 
not present a difficult problem. Ex- 
cept for those few men who inhabit 
every college campus, the student 
body does not drink. However, after 
four months of snowed-under en- 
thusiasm, followed by a few warm 
spring nights, imagination runs away 
with saner thoughts and the lid goes 

off. Then arises the real problem. 
Looking ahead to the avalanche of 
spring fever, Palaeopitus, the student 
governing body of the college, in its 
platform for the coming year defined 
rather definitely its attitude on the 
liquor question. The following was 

published in the daily Dartmouth: 


Since it is apparent to the entire college 
that the drinking of intoxicating liquors can- 
not help but sully the good name of the Col- 
lege, Palaeopitus sets itself down as vigorously 
opposed to such drinking in Hanover and 
wherever the name of Dartmouth is concerned. 
This does not mean that Palaeopitus shall 
constitute itself a police force to paraae the 
streets of Hanover in search of violators. It 
does mean, however, that any persistent viola- 
tion on the part of an individual or fraternity 
will bring immediate measures to protect the 
reputation of the college. 


The purpose of Palaeopitus in mak- 
ing this statement is two-fold: First, 
to crystallize into a real force the 
dormant student opinion which is al- 
ready against college drinking; sec- 
ond, to take a public stand for tem- 
perance in the hope that the example 
may prove helpful. 

The following day there appeared 
in The Dartmouth a communication 
backing the action of Palaeopitus, 
signed by twelve influential students, 
some of whom have been known to 
drink in Hanover in past years. The 
administration has added its weight 
against drinking through appeals 
made at class meetings by President 
Hopkins and Dean Laycock. Presi- 
dent Hopkins has also written a let- 
ter to each fraternity requesting con- 
stant vigilance against liquor viola- 
tions. Several undergraduate organi- 
zations and a few small groups of stu- 
dents have in a quiet way pledged 
themselves to support the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


Penalty and punishment has pur- 
posely been left in the background in 
the expectation that the majority of 
the student body will give voluntary 
support, thus eliminating the compul- 


sory element which so often leads to 
secret violation and revolt. 

A preventive step has been taken 
with favorable student backing. The 
real test in the spring will determine 
the success of the venture. 

P. G. SANDERSON 


University of Illinois 

A vigorous attempt to crystallize 

campus sentiment in support of 
clean loyalty and respect for law was 
initiated by leading students at the 
University of Illinois on the occasion 
cf their Annual Homecoming, which 
last fall was signalized by the open- 
ing of the memorial stadium. A mass 


MII 


Resolution 


We, the students of the University of 
Illinois, rejoice in the stand taken by the 
President of the United Stat s and the 
Governors of the States at their recent 
conference with reference to the enforc:- 
ment of the law against the liquor traffic. 


We also rejoice in and applaud the 
evidence from many quarters of the coun- 
try of the growing determination of the 
public to demand an increased respect 
for and more implicit obedience to law 
and we agree to do all in our power to 
promote this movement, and particularly 
to aid in the observance of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the laws based 
thereon. 





1. By individually standing for pro- 
hibition. 

2. By using our influence in the 
groups to which we are related to sup- 
press the use of liquor. 


3. By asking the cooperation of our 
alumni and friends so that on the oc- 
casion of our Inaugural Homecomirg 
nothing will occur which can be con- 
strued as disrespect for or disobedience 
to the law. 





4. By urging similar action on tne 
part of other student bodies throughout 
the country. 


IIIT Piet 


meeting in the gym, called by the Stu- 
dent Council, was attended by 3,00 
students to consider the resolutions 
(printed elsewhere on this page) call- 
ing for individual support of prohibi- 
tion, and also the use of influence with 
groups and alumni to secure a posi- 
tive co-operation in demanding respect 
for law. The sentiment of the stu- 
dents who addressed the meeting in 
support of the resolutions is indicated 
by the following: 

“T have gone through a great many 
Homecomings,” said one, “but this 
is no ordinary gathering. It means a 
great deal to the university and to the 


nation. On November 3rd we are in- 
augurating one of the greatest me- 
morial monuments ever erected—a 
memorial to honor those boys who 
made the supreme sacrifice. It is with 
1 great deal of thought that we should 
determine our attitude that day.” 

“We are the first undergraduate 
body to have the opportunity to take 
a stand on this question. We want to 
be able to look back on this Home- 
coming not only as the best in spirit 
and crowds, but the cleanest.” 





“Let’s come clean. We have a 
proposition before us. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois came through last year 
with a clean Homecoming. This year 
we want it to be the cleanest ever. 
Some of our alumni are going to come 
back with booze. Talk to them; if 


they won’t come through, they’re 
pretty small men.” 

Members of Ma-wan-da, Mortar 
Board, and Sachem, organizations 


which sponsored the meeting, took 
copies of the resolutions to every or- 
ganized house on the campus, asking 
their vote on it at their regular meet- 
ings. Three thousand signatures were 
secured. A bound copy of the resolu- 
tions was then sent to President Cool- 
idge. 

The fraternities sent a letter to 
their alumni, telling of the sentiment 
on the campus and requesting that 
they bring no liquor back to the 
campus. This action on the part of 
the fraternities was practically unani- 
mous, only one refusing to co-operate. 

The Dean of Men has said that the 
stand taken by the students has been 
the most wholesome thing that has 
happened on the campus in many 
years. But not only has it helped the 
campus; a great many letters from 
other parts of the state bear testi- 
mony to the fact that this action has 
greatly enhanced the moral reputation 
of the university. E. R. HILGARD 


Yale 
ROM the point of view of the un- 
dergraduate at Yale, there have 
been certain encouraging evidences in 
regard to public sentiment concerning 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Early in the fall, the Student 
Council debated the whole question of 
law enforcement and possible moves 
towards its advancement. The Chris- 
tian Association Cabinet gave much 
thought to the whole matter and de- 
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cided to work for the development of 
public opinion as to the seriousness of 
a careless attitude toward the law. 

On October 31st, Hon. Homer S. 
Cummins, Chairman of the National! 
Democratic Committee of 1920, spoke 
under the auspices of the Committee 
of One Hundred, which is_ better 
known as the Law Enforcement 
League. 

On November 5th, Rear Admiral 
Sims, President of the Naval War 
College at Newport, spoke under the 
auspices of the Yale News to a well- 
attended mass meeting in Woolsey 
Hall. He dealt with the whole ques- 
tion of Prohibition. 

Thus the campus has had the is- 
sue put definitely before it, and is dis- 
cussing the matter as perhaps never 
before. Whether or not there de- 
velops a public opinion sufficient to 
make possible more definite steps re- 
mains to be seen. 

SHERWOOD Day 


Princeton 

Ww. sent a delegation of four to the 
Citizenship Conference in Wash- 
ington, and as a result of their con- 
tact with this group there has been a 
considerable agitation of undergrad- 
uate sentiment for the enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act on the campus. This 
has resulted in informal discussions, 
and recently a forum on the subject 
led by two undergraduates with 
speaking from the floor. The senti- 
ment of the meeting was summed up 
by the Hon. Job Hedges, of New York. 
Later there was held, under the aus- 
pices of the Senior Council, a mass 
meeting at which Rear-Admiral Sims 
spoke on the whole subject of an 
American citizen’s obligation to abide 
by the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
just where it was significant in the 
lives of the men on the campus. The 
issue of law enforcement and public 
sentiment has been put definitely be- 
fore Princeton men, and we are look- 
ing, before the year is over, for a very 
definite step to be taken by the under- 
graduates themselves in stricter en- 

forcement. 
Ray Foote Purpy 


And Other Places 


YTUDENTS in a number of colleges 
and universities over the country 
have recently made known their senti- 
ments on the liquor question. The 
University of Illinois, whose signifi- 
cant letter to homecoming alumni is 
printed on the preceding page; Dart- 
mouth, Wesleyan (Conn.), the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Northwestern 
College, Carthage College, and Illinois 
College are among them. University 
of Pennsylvania Christian Association 
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called on January 13 a state-wide stu- 
dent conference to aid the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act. Governor 
Pinchot was the chief speaker. Thirty- 
three schools in adjacent states are 
participating in the Prohibition Poster 
Campaign. Five national fraternities 
in one university, on Alumnus Day, 
recently deliberately put out of their 
chapter house visiting alumni who 
were violating the Volstead Act. 

At Wesleyan by resolution and ac- 
tion on the part of the student body, 
the whole subject of law enforcement 
was placed in the hands of the student 
council. Disciplinary action can be 
taken by them on the basis of a graded 
scale of penalties adopted after 
thorough discussion of the whole ques- 
tion. So far as is known this is the 
first case of adjudicatory power placed 
in the hands of students on the liquor 
question. 





Student Action Proposed 


The Student Section of the Citizensnip 
Conference held at Washington, October 
13 to 15, submits for the consideration 
of the student bodies of America the 
following proposition: 

That all student bodies throughout the 
nation be urged at this time to express 
their positive stand cn the question 
whether good citizenship does not require 
the unqualified observance of all law in 
letter and spirit, as such observance re- 
lates particularly to the question of th»: 
enforcement of the Federal prohibition 
law. 


This conference is persuaded of the 
desirability of such action, our purpose 
being to enlist the support of this group 
of citizens. 











At Northwestern College, also, reso- 
lution was passed by the entire 
student body after thorough discus- 
sion primarily to vocalize student 
opinion at the time of the Washington 
Citizenship Conference. This confer- 
ence also called out action on the part 
of the Ohio and Illinois State Student 
Committees of Counsel, each of which 
addressed a letter to the presidents of 
the local associations in the respective 
states detailing the grave situation in 
America today, stating this country 
is the battle ground of the liquor 
forces of the world right now, and 
calling on the Associations to seek 
through every means possible to make 
student thought intelligent on the is- 
sues involved. Suggestions as to the 
organization of discussion groups, the 
calling of mass meetings, and the 
memorializing of national officials 
were included in these communica- 
tions. 

The campaign of education on the 
law enforcement issue undertaken at 
the University of Wisconsin called 
forth the thought of the keenest lead- 





ers of the campus expressed in edi 
torials, open letters to the campus and 
alumni, mass meetings, fraternity ac 


tion, etc. It is particularly note 
worthy that letters have been received 
by the editor of The Cardinal, the 
daily newspaper of the university, 
from as far west as India, and as far 
east as Paris, France, indicating that 
the expressions of student opinion car- 
ried in the columns of the newspaper 
had been quoted freely in other lands. 

The solidarity of the world and the 
importance of the crystallization of 
student thought on the part of Amer- 
ican students was never better demon- 
strated. 

R. C. BELL 


Will the Law Be Changed? 

Colorado adopted prohibition by a 
majority of 11,000 and two years later 
defeated a beer amendment by 85,000. 

Michigan adopted prohibition by a 
majority of 68,000 and three years 
later defeated a beer and wine amend- 
ment by 207,000. 

Oklahoma adopted prohibition by a 
majority of 25,000 and four years 
later defeated a light wines and beer 
amendment by more than 200,000. 

Oregon adopted prohibition by 36,- 
000 and two years later defeated a 
beer amendment by 54,000. 

Washington adopted prohibition by 
18,000 and two years later defeated a 
beer amendment by 147,000. 








Police Officials Furnish Facts 

The Current History Magazine has 
obtained from the police departments 
of cities of the United States the num- 
ber of arrests for intoxication in the 
years 1915 to 1917, before prohibi- 
tion, compared with the years 1920 to 
1922, under prohibition. 

The table shows an increase of ar- 
rests for intoxication in 20 cities of 
9,215 and a decrease in 131 cities of 
186,233. The net decrease in 151 
cities, with an aggregate population 
of 25,863,281, was 177,018 per year. 

These figures are the more impres- 
sive in view of the fact that under 
the license system quite commonly 
drunks were not arrested until they 
became so noisy and quarrelsome or so 
helpless that something had to be 
done. 

On the contrary, it has been the 
avowed policy of prohibition officials 
to arrest all drunken persons who ap- 
peared on the streets. Not only that, 
but it has been the policy of wet of- 
ficials in prohibition territory to 
strive to make a bad record for pro- 
hibition by arresting every tipsy man. 
The foregoing figures are a crushing 
answer to the wets who insist that 
prohibition is not improving the situa- 
tion. 
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What Students of the World Are Doing 


Boundaries to Sciences and Art? 


Men and women of science and let- 
ters in Russia have been cut off from 
mental intercourse with the rest of 
the world for nearly a decade. Clinics, 
laboratories and libraries in Russia 
are urgent witnesses to this fact. To 
the teachers and students in Russia 
the progress achieved by other lands 
in science, art and literature is still 
unknown. “Since 1914 there has been 
practically no receipt of foreign scien- 
tific literature in Russian universities. 
Even the best equipped of these have 
nothing but a few random copies of 
some German journals obtained by 


chance The unfortunate 
Russian scientists have to vegetate in 
scientific paths which European 
thought has long ago wandered 


through and possibly even forgotten. 

Men of learning and arts 
especially suffer from this. We know 
the case of a leading Egyptologist who 
entirely abandoned his branch of his- 
tory and took up the history of the 
Tartars.” 


On the other hand the unique con- 
tribution of Russia’s genius is being 
withheld from the rest of the world, 


as the following quotations show: 
“Some leading Russian scientists, 


alone and forgotten in their labora- 
tories, have achieved results which 
would be a real joy to European pro- 
fessors if these could only know about 
them. Poor and almost unsupported 
universities in far-off Siberia, for in- 
stance, organize expeditions to unex- 
plored regions of Asia, and, in spite 
of privations, famine, and other hard- 
ships, return with rich collections 
which might be placed in the best 
museums in England or Germany.” 


“Is there a possibility of really con- 
structive work in this country? There 
is the new Russian stage art, with 
which Europe has become partly ac- 
quainted through the Kamerni theatre, 
the Studio artists, many individual 
actors, and through the contemporary 
music in Russia. All this gives us 
the possibility to dream that Russia 
has found in various sections of cul- 
tured life the new and stable element 
which Europe is vainly seeking.” 


Many Waters Cannot Quench 
Love 


Michi Kawai, until recently Vice- 
Student 


Chairman of the World’s 




















PROF. YOHAN MASIH 


A Foremost Leader in India; a Guest at the In- 


dianapolis Convention 


Christian Federation, writes from 
Tokyo: “Our people are overwhelmed 
with the sympathies poured upon us 
from foreign lands, especially from 
America. You have been so generous 
and so prompt in relieving us. Our 
nation will no longer doubt the friend- 
ship of your country. This will be a 
new era of peace and friendship for 
us nationally and individually.” 


Relief For German Students 


bbs meet the general problem of pre- 
venting intellectual and _ educa- 
tional collapse in Germany, one very 
important step has already been taken 
by the European Student Relief—the 
giving of financial support to the Ger- 
man student self-help association. It 
seems certain that if this can be done 
to the degree set forth in the new 
budget of the E. S. R., it will be suf. 
ficient to prevent a collapse of the stu- 
dent bodies of the universities. 

But it becomes increasingly evident 
that this is not sufficient if the Ger- 
man universities are to be prevented 
from closing. Recent reports indicate 
that in all probability Marburg, 
Muenster, Halle, Frankfurt and 





Greifswald must close before January 
first. Furthermore, the dearth of 
laboratory equipment, of books, 
scientific journals, and even of paper 
itself makes the pursuit of education 
most difficult, and research work ut- 
terly impossible. Finally, the need 
among professors is perhaps the most 
critical and tragic element in the en- 
tire situation. Obviously more than 
student relief is necessary. 

The forty-two local German stu- 
dent self-help associations, serving 
fifty-six universities and _ scientific 
schools, are federated in a remarkably 
efficient national organization known 
as the “Wirtschaftshilfe der Deutchen 
Studentenschaft.” On the councils of 
the Wirtschaftshilfe are outstanding 
leaders from the German business, 
governmental and educational world. 
This whole system has been developed 
largely upon the suggestions, and with 
the encouragement and support of the 
European Student Relief, which or- 
ganization is known in this country as 
the Student Friendship Fund. 


Relief Organization 


The European Student Relief has , 
drastically reduced its personnel, 
firstly for reasons of economy, and 
secondly because self-help has taken 
the place of doles, and the students’ 
own organizations have taken over all 
local responsibility for the European 
Student Relief. 

Ray H. Legate, formerly a student 
secretary at the University of Mis- 
sissippi, is responsible for the over- 
sight of E. S. R. work in Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and South Eastern Europe. 

Donald Grant represents the E. S. 
R. in Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria. Mr. Legate and Mr. Grant 
both use the one office in Vienna Uni- 
versity. The address is: European 
Student Relief, University, Vienna, 
Austria. 


Student Thought in Norway 


Miss Margaret Wrong, Traveling Secretary 
for the W. S. C. F., recently made a visit to 
Norway. The following excerpt from a series 
of notes, shows the trend of student thinking 
in that country: 


The S. C. M. is at present divided 
by the controversy between liberals 
and conservatives which has been rag- 
ing for a long time in the Norwegian 
Church. The stronghold of conserva- 
tism, so far as students are concerned, 
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is the Private Theological Faculty, not 
a state institution, and the liberal 
stronghold is the State Theological 
Faculty. The secretaries and others 
are much concerned about the situa- 
tion. One complaint made of the Con- 
servative element is that they have no 
idea of tolerance. They wish to have 
a perfectly clear theological definition, 
to say “here is truth, take it or leave 
it”; while the liberals would go much 
further to meet people who are trying 
to discover what is true. One student 
said, “The method of the liberals is 
the true one, but they need the fervor 
of the conservatives.” A medical stu- 
dent, speaking in discussion, said that 
science and other students who are not 
theologicals get very tired of the theo- 
logical discussion carried on in the 
Movement by theologicals on either 
side, and that he spoke for many 
when he said each school had some- 
thing to give to the Movement, and 
that they should recognize this. Some 
say the controversy is mainly words, 
but the dominance of theologicals in 
the movement seemed to be a danger 
and is felt to be a danger by some. 

There is a strong Communist Move- 
ment in the country, in touch with 
Moscow. The students have a Com- 
munist party to which the students 
who are most able intellectually be- 
long. Their paper has four workmen 
sitting on the editorial board with the 
students. People said that the teach- 
ing of Christ and the Bible are spoken 
of in a good spirit, but they are quite 
against organized religion. 


New Zealand Notes 

Agnes Moncrieff, one of New Zea- 
land’s representatives on the Federa- 
tion General Committee, writes from 
New Zealand: “The most thrilling 
piece of news is that we have found a 
man travelling secretary for 1924. It 
is nine years since our last one re- 
signed. It ought to make a tremen- 
dous difference to the Movement, and 
especially to the men’s side, which a 
woman travelling secretary can barely 
touch.” This new secretary is Mr 
Howard Mackie, of Canterbury Col- 
lege, Christchurch. Mr. Mackie has 
already proved himself as the ener- 
getic and efficient secretary of the 
New Zealand European Student Re- 
lief, and as President of the Canter- 
bury College Christian Union. 


The South African Biennial 


The Biennial General Conference of 
the African Student Movement was 
held last July with 258 delegates from 
35 Associations. Of these seventy- 
five were from universities and normal 
colleges, sixty were teachers, and 123 
senior scholars from the upper High 
School classes. 

As a result of the rapid develop- 
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ment of universities in South Africa 
the question came up of how to bring 
about the increasingly necessary dif- 
ferentiation between the “student” 
and “scholars’” sections of the work. 
It was evident that the Movement as 
a whole was not far enough on in its 
thinking to lay down definite lines for 
development ih this regard, so it was 
decided to appoint a representative 
Commission to consider this question, 
which involves practically the whole 
working of the Association. This is 
to report to the next Conference 
(1925). 

The theme round which the Confer- 
ence was arranged was “The Chal- 
lenge of the Master to the South 
African Student of Today.” This was 
worked out in ever-widening concen- 
tric circles: (a) The Challenge of our 
fellow-students with their intellectual 
and moral needs; (b) The Challenge 
of South Africa’s very urgent “Poor 
White” Problem; (c) The Challenge 
of the Evangelization of (i) Africa, 
(ii) the World. 


The Federation Report 

“Quo Vadis?” The summary of 
the Annual Reports of Student Chris- 
tian Movements, is now ready. This 
volume gives the salient points of the 
work in 1922-23. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Student Department, 
347 Madison avenue. Fifteen cents 
the copy. 





Who’s Who in This 
Number 


S. Ralph Harlow (Harvard). Mis- 
sionary from Turkey, home on fur- 
lough; formerly Traveling Secretary 
of the S. V. M.; now Professor of 
Religious Education, Smith College. 

D. J. Fleming (University of Chi- 
cago). Professor of Missions, Union 
Theological Seminary; member of the 
Student Department Committee; 
author of “Building With India.” 

John R. Mott (Cornell). Chairman 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation; General Secretary, Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A.; presiding officer of previous 
Volunteer conventions. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette (Linfield 
and Yale). Author of “Development 
of China”; Professor of Missions, Yale 
Divinity School. 

George Irving (McGill). Formerly 
Traveling Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement; secretary of Re- 
ligious Work Department, Interna- 
tional Committee; author of “Some 
Present Day Points of Emphasis in 
Our Evangel.” 

Charles S. Campbell (Yale). Chair- 
man of the Student Department Com- 





mittee; now engaged in business. 
A. Bruce Curry (Davidson College) 
Professor of English Bible, at Bibli- 


cal Seminary in New York; author of 


“Jesus and His Cause.” 

Robert E. Speer (Princeton). Se 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions; author of “Of On 
Blood.” 

E. S. Woods. Rector of Holy Trin 
ity Church, Cambridge, England; 
author of “Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means.” 





News from the Colored 
Associations 
Frank T. Wilson, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pa., ’20, is the new International 
Secretary for Student Associations of 
the Southwest. 





The Intercollegian goes to over one 
hundred Associations out of a total of 
130 among colored student. 

Nearly two hundred students and 
teachers attended the recent Conven- 
tion at Indianapolis. 

The Inner Circle, promoted by J. B. 
Porter, at the Tennessee State Norma! 
College, is a powerful stimulus to As- 
sociation work on the campus. 

John Dillingham, Shaw University, 
member of the National Student 
Council, is now vice-chairman of the 
council and also an alumni member. 

Colored students, of Atlanta and 
Nashville, will co-operate in cam- 
paigns of Bible study during March 
and April. Professor Bruce Curry 
will conduct the meetings. 

Out of thirty unoccupied student 
centers in South Africa, Max Yergan 
has organized fourteen native Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 


The Bok Peace Award 


Is your College Holding a 
Referendum? 


O seldom does an ordinary mortal 

have an opportunity of expressing 
himself in any concrete way in regard 
to the foreign policy of our govern- 
ment that voting in the Bok Peace 
Award referendum comes as a most 
welcome and delightful experience 
quite apart from the merits of the 
plan itself. Further, it affords an op- 
portunity for focusing the thought of 
an entire student body upon Amer- 
ica’s international responsibility. 

The referendum can be used to 
bring the issue sharply before every 
person on the campus. Has your stu- 
dent body participated in the voting? 
If it has not, why not plan a Peace 
Award polling day and utilize this as 
one means of giving expression to the 
interest in Christian internationalism 
that has been generated during the 
winter. 
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Notes From the Field 


New England 

“There is no institution where such 
a group is not needed—the principle 
of the inner circle remains ever un- 
changed”—The Effective Force. The 
realization of this need and the forma- 
tion of such groups has been the very 
gratifying result of a recent sec- 
retarial visit to some of the New 
Hampshire preparatory schools. 

The boys of Troy Conference Aca- 
demy (Vt.), have formed a society of 
prospective ministers and have en- 
listed eight or ten members. 

One is encouraged by an increasing 
demand by preparatory school boys 
for “Men, Women and God,” by Dr. 
Gray. 

At the closing meeting of the Maine 
State Student Conference fifty-three 
students responded to Francis Miller’s 
invitation to accept Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour. 


Middle Atlantic States 

George Irving and Francis Miller 
concluded a series of meetings at 
Syracuse University December 7, 8 
and 9. A unique feature was a meet- 
ing of nearly 300 fraternity men, pos- 
sibly the largest gathering of its kind 
ever held for a similar purpose at 
Syracuse. 

All Student Volunteer Convention 
delegates from the State of West Vir- 
ginia voted to unite in the study of 
industrial conditions, especially in 
their own state. 

A Freshman Cabinet, assisted by 
nearly forty other interested fresh- 
men, is operating effectively at Penn 
State. 

Salem College (West Va.) raised 
$300 for the Student Friendship Fund. 
While this college of 250 students has 
contributed to this fund every year 
since the fund was started, this year’s 
is the largest gift it has ever made. 

Sherwood Eddy begins a series of 
campaigns in this region this month. 
Some of the colleges to be visited are 
Bucknell, Colgate, Hamilton, Uni- 
versity of West Va., and Penn State. 

At Rensselaer Polytechnic there is 
a growing interest in assemblies where 
the speaker gives an untechnical ad- 
dress. Students are asking for men 
who can speak authoritively on world 
problems, industrial relationships, and 
kindred subjects. Dr. Vaughan met 
such an interested audience. Dean 


Kimball, of Cornell, will address an- 
other in the near future. 


Harrisburg Academy, with an en- 
rollment of 176, a majority of whom 
are day students, reports this a “great 
year.” Sunday night vespers around 
the big open fireplace in the “Y” re- 
ception parlor cut deep and fellows 
discuss frankly their personal prob- 
lems as well as listen to outside 
speakers from time to time. 


The South 
Tulane Association observed the 
Week of Prayer for Young Men and 
the Universal Day of Prayer for stu- 
dents. The speakers included a Jew- 
ish Rabbi. 


The Association conducts a weekly 
forum for discussion of college prob- 
lems. “The Honor System” and “Stu- 
dent Publications” are among _ the 
topics discussed. The informal discus- 
sion is preceded by a brief statement 
by some selected leader. 

At North Carolina State College the 
two Associations have joined in giv- 
ing socials for the students. The 
Freshman Friendship Council made an 
automobile trip to the University of 
North Carolina, to meet with the Uni- 
versity Freshman Council. 

To stimulate Sunday School attend- 
ance, a Bible Class Committee has 
been named as a part of the Religious 
Meetings Committee at Washington 
and Lee. Relative percentages are 
posted each week, each denominational 
class having a chosen name. Posters 
dealing with missions are given prom- 
inent display on the university bul- 
letin board. The chairman of Bible 
study, to stimulate the interest of 
freshmen in Bible study, has selected 
a committee of freshmen to meet 
with the normal class each week, 


The Va. Poly. Inst. Association got 
a downtown theatre to give a benefit 
performance to finance the Indiana- 
polis delegation. 

A daily Scripture quotation, as 
“thought for the day,” is placed on 
the bulletin board. 


Georgia Tech Association has an es- 
tablished custom of giving a Christ- 
mas tree celebration to the waifs of 
the city in the section surrounding 
the college. This group of youngsters, 
known as “The Buttermilk Club,” 
comes in for other attention by the 
Association. 


Seventy-eight copies of Herbert 
Gray’s “Men, Women and God” have 
been sold on the campus. 

One noticeable result of E. L. 
Swan’s visit was the disappearance 
of a number of unsightly pictures 
from the walls of the dormitory rooms, 
shortly after his last address which 
dealt with the power of influence and 
thought. 


The Middle West 

When asked for a report of the 
three outstanding activities of his As- 
sociation, the general secretary of 
Wittenberg College writes: “We have 
entertained the Regional Conference 
of our denomination; we have en- 
larged the influence of the ‘Big 
Brother’ Movement; We have had 
‘Guest Day’ in the local churches; we 
have held a religious census of the 
men of the college; we are quietly 
permeating the student body as wide- 
ly as possible with the personal man- 
to-man appeal of Christ and His pro- 
gram; we are holding Bible discussion 
groups in the campus organized 
groups; we helped to put over Witten- 
berg’s first Student Chest Appeal, 
which succeeded beyond all hopes; we 
are in touch with the local Hi-Y Club, 
and we are bringing to Wittenberg 
noted speakers. Now, out of that 
array of activities, which are ‘the 
three’ to tell about?” 

Guest Day was observed early in 
the fall at Wittenberg. The names 
of all new students were distributed 
to the churches. A committee in each 
congregation arranged the distribution 
of students to the various families co- 
operating within the church. Each 
family then sent invitations to the stu- 
dents who were assigned to it. In 
this way all new men in college were 
invited into the homes of local church 
people for dinner. This meant that 
those students went to church on that 
day, and there met their hosts and 
hostesses who took them home to din- 
ner. 

A unique Christmas Carol sing at 
the University of North Dakota was 
held by the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
A. just before the Christmas vacation. 
A procession started at one of the 
fraternity houses, and the group in- 
creased as they went from house to 
house singing, until they ended around 
a lighted Christmas tree in the center 
of the campus. About eight hundred 
students took part. 
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A campaign of friendliness was con- 
ducted among the freshmen by seventy 
upper-classmen and leaders of the Y. 
M. C. A. at Northwestern University 
as a part of the Association’s pre- 
Christmas program. At a luncheon 
each upper-classman was assigned a 
freshman with whom he agreed to get 
acquainted. A large number of the 
leaders brought their freshmen to an 
Association fellowship banquet, ad- 
dressed by J. Stitt Wilson, where they 
had an opportunity to meet the men 
who are active Christian workers on 
the campus. 

The first fifty thousand dollar gift 
to cover purchase of land on which 
to build the new Y. M. C. A. home for 
students in the great West Side Pro- 
fessional Schools center of Chicago, 
came from Dr. T. W. Brophy, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery. 

The tenth annual Christmas dinner 
for the foreign students of Chicago 
was held December 27. It was at- 
tended by over three hundred students 
from thirty nations. A unique fea- 
ture was the presence of ten officials 
from the foreign consulates. The 
principal address was by Dr. John 
Timothy Stone, with five-minute re- 
sponses by representatives of eight 
nations. 

In September the Chicago Associa- 
tion also gave a dinner to 160 Chinese 
indemnity students who passed 
through Chicago en route to various 
institutions in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

More important to the community 
than the visit of the gospel team is 
the follow-up program. At least, so 
believe the citizens of one community 
visited by the Indiana University gos- 
pel team. The people of the churches 
have, since the visit, been getting lead- 
ing students to spend week-ends with 
them directing social activities and 
during the summer that community 
employed an experienced boys’ work 
leader to direct a program of religion 
and recreation for young people. This 
fall they are well on the way to a 
community house project. 


The Southwest 

Discussion Groups going strong at 
Missouri University. Boarding house 
freshmen and fraternity groups are 
“hot at it,” discussing “Student Stand- 
ards of Action,” “Racial Relations and 
the Christian Ideal,” “Jesus and His 
Cause,” “Christianity and Economic 
Problems,” and “International Prob- 
lems and the Christian Way of Liv- 
ing.” New groups are being organ- 
ized steadily. 





Co-operation. Plans are progressing 
for a joint Y. M.-Y. W. cabinet train- 
ing conference in Missouri this spring. 
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Field Council meets at Indianapolis. 
Plans for the Hollister Conference, 
and for the work generally, were dis- 
cussed in two profitable meetings be- 
tween convention sessions. Dr. Todd, 
elected to represent the churches on 
the council, was present. The Coun- 
cil set the 1924 Hollister dates at June 
6-16. 


“Old Mizzou” boosts the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. A lively mail campaign of 
snappy letters, “chasers” and remind- 
ers is now in full swing. Gail Bradley 
(Park College), State Intercollegian 
Chairman, is generalissimo. 


Civilization Forums. Is National 
Conflict Inevitable? Is Bok’s Peace 
Plan Feasible? Can Racial Supremacy 
Be Maintained? Can We Make Our 
Civilization Permanent? These are 
the questions Fletcher S. Brockman is 
discussing at Washington, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, S. M. U., Hendrix, and 
Arkansas State Normal before going 
for similar forums in the colleges of 
the southeast. 


They are studying the Bible at 
Texas University. “There were four 
six-weeks classes for freshmen, in ad- 
dition to several boarding house and 
fraternity classes. All were started 
through some boy at the house; the 
Y. M. C. A. itself does not ask the 
group to have one, but the chairman 
works it through some individual in 
the house. It is the best year we have 
had for some time. The freshmen 
classes were directly on the Bibie 
while the discussion groups were based 
on the ‘Social Principles of Jesus’.” 

The Oklahoma Association is initiat- 
ing their new hut-type building. 

Rice, Texas University and Okla- 
homa A. & M. are facing the problems 
of Christian faith under the stimulat- 
ing leadership of our good friend 
Charles W. Gilkey. 





Rocky Mountain States 

Practically all colleges in this region 
have specialized on one or more of the 
courses issued as preparation for the 
Indianapolis Convention. The most 
dramatic use is at Denver University. 
Here the faculty, upon petition from 
students, arranged that forums be 
substituted for chapel one day each 
week. There are four of these, divided 
according to classes and led by pro- 
fessors who rotate. Attendance, which 
is voluntary, is four to five hundred 
weekly. 

University of Kansas has sixteen 
discussion groups meeting in social 
groups and led by students and fac- 
ulty. 

For several years without interrup- 
tion Nebraska Wesleyan has success- 
fully maintained student-led Bible 
classes with leaders 


meeting for 





normal training with an experienced 
faculty member. Few institutions can 
show so consistent a record of vital 
discussion and sustained interest and 
attendance. 

Nebraska Associations have a sched- 
ule of collegiate intervisitation which 
is becoming increasingly enlightening 
and effective in developing student 
fellowship and consciousness. 


After three years of attempts to 
organize, the Medical School of the 
University of Omaha has succeeded 
in forming an association. 


Vigorous young Associations were 
discovered by traveling secretaries at 
Helena (Montana) and Westminster 
(Salt Lake), each more than five 
hundred miles from the nearest Asso- 
ciation and carried on almost entirely 
through student initiative. 

Approximately three hundred and 
eighty delegates attended Indianapolis 
from the Rocky Mountain Region. 
They return pledged to convey the 
meaning and benefits of the Conven- 
tion to all students. Generous and 
universal support of the Friendship 
Fund was unanimously agreed upon 
as an immediate and practical expres- 
sion of the spirit of Indianapolis. 





The Pacific Coast 

One heartening evidence of the 
strength of Y. M. C. A. campus work 
on the Pacific Coast is found in the 
fact that although more than 100 stu- 
dents attended the Indianapolis Con- 
vention, at an average expense of $200, 
a much larger number, approximately 
300, were present at Asilomar, the 
mid-winter “summer conference” of 
this region. The dates of both gath- 
erings were the same. The colleges 
are not quite hopeless when students 
in such numbers will give up their 
Christmas vacations at home and pay 
so much money to take training for 
Christian work at such conventions. 

Asilomar has a long list of helpful 
leaders. Among those giving the ad- 
dresses and taking other major re- 
sponsibilities were: J. Stitt Wilson, 
Ben Wilson (brother of J. Stitt), E. T. 
Colton, A. Bruce Curry, Professor U. 
G. Dubach of Oregon Agricultural 
College; Charles S. Campbell, Chair- 
man of the National Student Depart- 
ment Committee. 

One delegation to Asilomar came 
from distant Utah, and four men trav- 
eled from the University of Hawaii, 
2,500 miles away. 

Among special features should be 
mentioned three groups: A growing 
number of Junior college delegates; 
between 50 and 75 foreign students 
from twelve or fifteen different na- 
tions; the famous Fiske Jubilee Sing- 
ers, who served the recent Interna- 
tional Convention so acceptably. 
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